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CHAPTER XVIII. 


A CHAPTER BY THE WAY, IN WHICH INCIDENT TAKES THE PLACE 
OF CRITICISM. 


/ F it had occurred to me that a story of love and disappoint- 

é 

& ae ment would crop up, in my own household, during the course 

% A) of my narration of these other adventures, I should not have 
2S. been persuaded to introduce extra chapters vr oe way. 

“ Our fate, hid within an auger-hole, may rush and seize us.” 

It is “so with us.” I sit down to write my own life. I am induced 
by my family to insert within the current narrative, like leaves in 
a dessert dish of apples, these wayside chapters. Fate steps in and 
decrees that there shall be a story here, too, a sad love tale, and I 
have no choice but compliance. Whilst I have been poring over the 
history of my own early days a little romance has been going on in 
my own family ; and the climax has come just at that particular time 
when the reader’s thoughts should be concentrated upon my own 
poor narrative. 

The reader, I fear, will plume himself upon his own discernment. 
He will have felt certain that the Rev. Paul Felton was not an honest, 
good man. When I turn back to that chapter on etiquette, I can 
now see that I depict more of the sneak than the saint. There is 
almost an apology for him in my own remarks; and the doubts of 
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my eldest daughter will have satisfied the reader that the Rev. Paul 
Felton’s character is not of that pure and religious cast which we 
had all tried to hope and believe it was. 

It is the opening of the new year—not New-Year’s Day, not New- 
Year’s Eve. The threshold has been crossed ; we crossed it in tears 
and in anger; and we are now in the portal. The cause of our 
passion will be found in the conversation that follows. 

“Tt is an infernal insult ; and I’ll be hanged but I'll kick the fellow 
before his flock,” says my son Tom, clanking his spurs on the library 
carpet. 

“ That is nonsense, Tom. You must not strike a clergyman,” I 
say, quietly. 

“ Then I'll pull his nose—I will, by heavens !” 

“Tom is sure to keep his word, father,” says Bess, casting encou- 
raging glances at her brother. 

“ Just as you had secured his promotion, too,” Mrs. Kenrick says. 

“ And to make his very success an excuse for jilting the girl,” ex- 
claims Tom. “He ‘thinks the fact of his being called to a higher 
sphere of labour the condition of parties is changed,’ does he ?— 
the beast !” 

“ Tom, Tom, it is hardly worth while to exhibit so much excite- 
ment here,” I say. “I wish the fellow were a layman, for all our 
sakes.” 

“ By the Lord, I’m glad he is not,” Tom replies ; “ his conduct 
would disgrace the name of layman.” 

“ Bravo, Tom!” says Bess. “Ifa parson is bad he’s like a bad 
woman, desperately wicked.” 

“Comes here a twopenny-halfpenny curate, you secure him a 
valuable living, and then the girl who was worthy of him as a curate 
is not fit for the higher sphere: why, damn the fellow, I have not 
common patience to think there is such a disgusting sneak unhung,” 
roars out my son, beating his trousers with his riding whip, until the 
dust surrounds him like the smoke of battle. 

“ Tom, do not let us have this barrack-room language before your 
mother and sister,” I say. 

“ All right, sir, I'll say no more ; but there is no cloth everspun by 
human hands that shall protect Paul Felton from a tweaked nose.” 

With this remark Tom strides out of the room, and in a few 
‘minutes afterwards we all watch him galloping across the country 
on his favourite mare. What a fine fellow the rogue is! If this 
Felton were a layman, I should, indeed, like him to be horsewhipped 
by Tom Kenrick. 





Christopher Kenrick. 


“ Where is Cissy ?” I inquire, by-and-by. 

* In her room,” says Mrs. Kenrick. 

* Does she take it much to heart ?” I ask. 

** She does,” says Mrs. Kenrick. ‘She not only loved this man, 
but all the villagers have prepared for the wedding.” 

** How she could have liked the fellow is a mystery to me,” says 
Bess. 

She did, and does,” says Mrs. Kenrick. 

“ What now?” exclaims Bess. 

* Yes, now,” says Mrs. Kenrick. 

“ Has she no pride?” asks Bess, quickly, her eyes flashing with 
anger. 

“None,” replies Mrs. Kenrick, mildly. “ She would sue to him 
even now.” 

“Great heavens!” says Bess, solemnly. “ Then this thing you 
call love is a mystery indeed.” 

I do not feel inclined to lead Bess into a metaphysical discussion 
of that said mystery ; so I merely raise my eyes, as much as to say, 
“* Indeed it is, Bess.” 

“What is to be done?” says Mrs. Kenrick, who has a very 
practical notion of settling all difficulties in some way. 

“ You must try and make Cissy understand that she has had a 
narrow escape of being married to a villain, and-——” 

“ T thought you knew human nature better than that, Christopher,” 
says Mrs. Kenrick, interrupting me. “You gentlemen who write 
novels and profess to be so deeply versed in the human heart have 
strange notions, it would seem, when the real story, the real pang, the 
true heart-break comes before you. Cissy is a true woman. She 
loved this man with all her heart, and she believes that his decision 
is right. She gives him credit for nothing but a true, pure, good 
purpose in breaking off the engagement. Her only difficulty is to 
find resignation under the blow. ‘Tell her Paul Felton is a villain— 
as we know him to be—and she will despise your judgment ; persist 
in it, and she will despise you.” 

Mrs. Kenrick’s fire and eloquence amazed me. As I watched her 
glowing cheek, and listened to her sweet voice, ringing like a bell 
with unaccustomed vigour, I felt a rush of the old love in my heart ; 
I remembered how she had clung to that poor, desolate boy in dark 
and dreary days long ago. If I had turned out to bea Paul Felton 
she would have mourned me for the memory of her own pure image 
of me. 

I kiss my wife tenderly on the forehead. 
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“ You are a good woman, Sarah,” I say. “ What shall we do—go 
abroad?” 

“ Perhaps a little change would be advisable,” she says. And 
then, squeezing my hand, she leaves the room in tears, Bess fol- 
lowing her with a puzzled, sympathetic air, like one who pities for 
pity’s sake, but does not understand that there is great cause for 
grief. 

There is nothing like a long, quick walk in the country when you 
are troubled. When that great writer, whom you all know, saw that 
separation from his wife was really to be part of his marvellous 
history, he walked twenty miles without resting. 

I will go and see my friend, Father Ellis, and then write my next 
chapters of Kenrick with what grace I may. The mind has many 
moods. The strong-willed can change it how he listeth. From present 
woes to past trials and sorrows is, perhaps, no very difficult task. We 
shall see. I have written down Chapter XIX. before I start. Thackeray 
liked to have the commencement of a new chapter, or a new work, 
always begun. This helps a vigorous, determined mind; but it 
affects the slothful in a different way. I knew an author who never 
got beyond a title-page. He had several books in his mind, the title- 
pages of three ready written, and one actually in print. Beyond this 
he never advanced ; he looked too far into the future. He christened 
his ship and began to make her sails before the vessel was built. My 
poor Cissy has thought about the style of her wedding dress, and lo 
and behold, there is no bridegroom ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MY LODGINGS AT HARBOURFORD. 


An old-fashioned, gabled house over an archway, in a back street 
that led to some miserable tenements ; an old-fashioned, gabled house 
that had once been part of an ancient chapel ; this was Abel Crock- 
ford’s residence. You entered it by a dark staircase beneath the 
archway, and when you reached the end of the staircase you came 
into an upstairs kitchen, a painter’s studio, and three bed-rooms. The 
kitchen was part of an old room that had once been somewhat pre- 
tentious, and there was still left a fire-place of an ancient date and a 
picturesque style. There was an air of poverty in the room, but it 
was cleanly. The rough, patched stone walls were adorned with 
rough, sketchy, ill-framed pictures in oil. A few plants looked green 
at all seasons in the patched, mullioned window, and Mrs. Crock- 
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ford was a neat, dapper little woman, who was always trying to make 
the place seem cheerful. By the old-fashioned chimney-piece there was 
an arm-chair, which had been made up out of a throne. Yes, sir, a 
throne that had done duty for kings and queens at the old Harbour- 
ford Theatre Royal before that establishment was burnt down and 
rebuilt ; and this throne had been amongst the few things rescued 
from the flames. It had required much strengthening with battens 
and nails, and much padding with wool, and canvas, and chintz, 
before it assumed that cozy look which it has in presence of the fire- 
light from that capacious old chimney. 

What is all this description about? do you ask. Why am I 
keeping you in suspense? I am describing my lodgings at Har- 
bourford, dear sir; my nest during those dark days of fever and 
delirium, dear madam ; my home, when I was down and fainting by 
the way, ¢rés chers amis. 

Well, out of this kitchen you reached a room nearly as large. 
There were two easels in this second apartment, and a fierce smell of 
paint ; for the artists who worked there ground their own colours, and 
used strong material. Abel Crockford was a sign-painter, and scene- 
painter, and he wrote inscriptions on coffin-plates. His ambition 
was scene-painting ; his fate was signs. Now and then he produced 
bits of colour which drew forth high commendation ; he had once 
done a fairy glen, which was pronounced, at Harbourford, the perfec- 
tion of scenic art; but sign-boards were Abel’s most successful 
achievements, and nobody could touch him for taste and expedition 
in coffin-plates. Upon the walls of this rough art-studio were hung 
various examples of Abel’s work, chiefly studies of trees and copies 
of pictures. Here and there were examples of letters and sketches of 
pictorial sign-boards ; with bits of theatrical scenery, strips of rock 
and water, patches of sky and foliage, and a mask or two—remnants 
of some grotesque extravaganza. Upon one side of the studio, 
however, there was a picture in a frame, a work of large dimen- 
sions, carefully covered with a curtain. Close by was a small table, 
upon which there were several old prints, a work on the old masters 
of art, a magnifying-glass of an ancient make, and some writing- 
paper. 

This concealed picture represented Abel Crockford’s dream of 
greatness, We have all our hopes of fame and wealth. This was 
Abel’s ; but of that “ anon, anon, sir,” as Francis says in the play. 

From this temple of the graces branched off three bed-rooms ; 
one in which I slept, another set apart for Abel and his wife, and a 
third, which was in too ruinous a condition for occupation. The 
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property belonged to the corporation of Harbourford, and it was let 
on a sort of repairing lease at a nominal rent. Abel Crockford 
had succeeded in keeping the other part of the house whole, but 
this third chamber defied all his efforts, and so he permitted it to 
become picturesque, as he said, and fit for the researches of learned 
antiquarians, who came now and then from distant parts to see the 
old archway and its tumble-down house overhead. 

I could not complain of my room, even if I had been able to pay 
my rent regularly ; it was always clean, it was always sweet, it was 
always natty. There was no carpet on the floor, except just round 
the little bed. My looking-glass hung on the wall, and there was 
a curtain round it to set it off My dressing-table was made out 
of an old tea-chest, but then it was decorated with white and pink 
dimity. I had a real wash-stand, flanked with a bit of real oil-cloth. 
There was an oak chest of drawers.in the room, with a score or more 
books of my own upon the top, besides sundry magazines, an old 
Shakspeare, and a “Whole Duty of Man,” upon some hanging 
shelves. Several of Abel’s rough sketches were exhibited on the 
walls. The window was an old stone design, with a stone seat in a 
deep recess, like the look-out of an old Elizabethan house. I sat 
here often between Mrs. Crockford’s chintz curtains, and watched 
the children at play up the court beyond ; and I sometimes envied 
them, even despite their rags and dirt ; but now and then their merry 
games were rudely arrested by some drunken drab beating her off- 
spring, and then my heart would bleed for all poor and unhappy 
children. 

Pity it was Abel Crockford had no little ones. He was a noble, 
honest-hearted fellow, and his wife-believed in him above all men. 
Yet Abel was poor and ignorant, and his wife could neither read nor 
write. Abel’s ignorance, however, was not of a dense character ; he 
had great intelligence, and, with education, would have made a great 
man. An eye for the beautiful in nature and in art, he appreciated a 
good book, a happy thought, a bright stroke of imagination, and a 
rare piece of music, From sign-painting he had risen to a fair 
position, as assistant scenic artist at the Harbourford Theatre, and 
there were many rough little studies upon his walls that were credit- 
able works. 

The dream of his life latterly had been to get money enough to 
buy the queer old house in which he lived ; and this hope had 
been fostered by the purchase of a somewhat remarkable picture, 
which Abel firmly believed would one day be sold for many thousands 
of pounds, 
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This was how he told me the history of that picture :— 

“TI bought him, sir, Mister Kenrick, the time as you was took ill, 
just after you come here to lodge. I see him in a winder, for sale ; 
and says I to myself, that’s a work of art ; not as you could see him, 
sir, Mister Kenrick, because you couldn't, for he was black with the 
dust and varnish of ages. I knowed the man as had him, so I says, 
‘ What for the picture ?’ and he says, ‘I ain’t going to sell him until 
the Catholic priest has seen him—he’s a judge.’ ‘ Where did you get 
the picter?’ says I. ‘He was bought at the dean’s sale, when 
nobody was a lookin’, says he. ‘ What’s the price?’ says I. ‘I 
wants ten pound for him,’ says he ; ‘but maybe I shall want more 
when the priest has seen him.’” 

Whilst Abel is telling his story, Mrs. Crockford looks up from her 
stocking mending, and smiles approvingly at her lord, who is stand- 
ing by the fire, pointing each sentence earnestly with his pipe. 

“Well, I comes home, and I says to my missus—didn’t I 
dame id 

“Yes, Abel, you did.” 

“T says, ‘ Missus, there’s a fortun’ in that picter. I knowed the 
dean’s brother ; he was a great traveller, and was in the wars; he 
captured that picter,’ I says, ‘in some palace, and it’s the work of a 
great master. If I can raise the money,’ says I, ‘ that picter’s mine.’ 
“You knows best,’ was all my missus says. I knowed a working 
man once as bought a picter at a sale, and he sends him to be 
cleaned and done up, and the man as done him up, says he, ‘I'll 
give you ten pounds for him,’ sir, Mister Kenrick, and the man 
wouldn’t, and from that the picter got wind, and at last he were sold 
for ten thousand pounds. Yes, sir, Mister Kenrick.” 

Abel was quite overcome at the thought of that worthy man’s good 
fortune. He re-filled his pipe, and Mrs. Crockford laid down her 
stocking to hear Abel tell the story all over again. 

“IT goes to the shop again, and as luck would have it, sir, Mister 
Kenrick, the priest was there, an’ he says to the man, says he, ‘I do 
not think anything of this picture ; sell it for several pounds and have 
done with it.’ Says I, ‘Well, I’m a poor man, but I can do the 
frame up a bit,’ says I, ‘and clean him, and make a trifle out of 
him ; he’s in a shocking bad state, and I’ll give you five pounds for 
him,’ says I, Mister Kenrick, sir. ‘Take the money, my man,’ says 
the priest ; and so he did, and I gives him every penny as we'd 
saved for a rainy day,—did I not, missus ?” 

“ You did, Abel,” says Mrs. Crockford. 

‘* Well, sir, Mister Kenrick, I brings him home, and I was dreadful 
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sorry you was ill, and I couldn’t have your advice, When I brought 
him home, there was only one figure, or part of one to be seen ; that 
was a knight in armour; but there was light and shade in that 
figure, Mister Kenrick, sir, as showed me he was a grand picter. 
Well, sir, Mister Kenrick, I sets to at him—I sets to and washes 
him well to begin with, careful, sir, and I rubs him with a silk 
handkercher, and I notices that a great block of wood, or a door- 
step, or a coffin, or whatever something was near this knight, began 
to appear like a man, a dead ’un ; so I perseveres and says nothing ; 
and days go on, and I rubs away to get the old varnish off, and I 
was regular unearthing a buried body, sir, Mister Kenrick ; and in a 
week I restores to daylight the figure of a dead soldier, at which the 
other figure was gazing. They had fought, I s’pose, and one had 
killed the other, Well, sir, Mister Kenrick, I sees at once he’s a 
grand picture ; and I begins to talk about him. One or two gentle- 
men comes to look at him, and I gets an offer of fifty pounds for him. 
I rigs him up then on some tressles, with a bit of cloth behind him 
and a curtain in the front, and the priest he comes to see him. He 
looks at him, and at last he says, ‘I never see that picter until now, 
that’s a different thing to the picter I see before ; he’s a prize, my 
man, he’s a prize.’ Then others comes in, and they talks of him 
being by this man and the other, this school and that, and I gets a 
hundred offered for him. Yesterday I has that doubled.” 

“T hope to goodness you will not overstep your market,” I say. 

“No, I'll not do that, sir, Mister Kenrick. I knows what I’m 
doing ; and I’ve got a little surprise for you, too, sir.” 

I was still weak, but strong enough to think of work. I had taken 
a fierce dislike to the press since-the sudden termination of my 
Harbourford engagement ; and that equally sudden termination of my 
Lindford dream had settled much of that ambition and patience 
which had helped me to bear many of the ills connected with 
reporting on the Harbourford Messenger. Abel had noticed this, 
and my love for the drama had started a scheme in his mind for 
my benefit, 

“T have got your violin back, Mister Kenrick, sir. I knew where 
you'd sold him, and I’ve got him back. Don’t be angry, sir; I’ve not 
been and paid for him, but here he be.” 

Thereupon, Abel produced my old violin, with a bundle of fresh 
strings in a tin box, the instrument in perfect order. I could not 
speak ; and Abel suddenly professed to have important business in 
his painting-room. A delicate, generous act like this from a poor 
man, and a comparative stranger, affected me very much, and my 
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hands trembled over that first old bit of melody which my favourite 
bow drew from the sympathetic strings— 


** What’s this dull world to me, 
Robin Adair ?” 


Simple words, delicious melody! It is an old song that my mother 
sung to me in those few bright intervals of childhood when I was not 
being beaten or denounced as a good-for-nothing child that could 
not possibly come to any good. “What’s this dull world to me?” 
The very sentiment was in my heart; and its morbid complaining 
affected my already broken health, until Abel’s eyes were fixed upon 
me for a moment with a bright humane sparkle as he produced that 
old violin which had been a solace to me in so many weary hours. 


In the evening Abel, in his hearty, ignorant way, said,— 

“* Well, Mr. Kenrick, sir, I’ve bin and got you what you calls an 
engagement.” 

“ Indeed, Abel. What is it?” 

* Second fiddle in the orchestra,” said Abel, looking straight at me, 
“if you be not too proud to do it.” 

“Too proud, Abel!” I exclaimed. ‘If I am not too ignorant of 


the work.” 

“You can do it,” said Abel. “I have no fear of that: it’s fifteen 
shilling a week for the season, which be two months ; and there be 
no knowing, Mr. Kenrick, sir, what may turn up in the meantime.” 


It boots not to tell how I entered upon this new duty, and how 
I succeeded. The strange incidents of the work come back to me 
now like broken pieces of a coloured window, I see the colour, I 
detect bits of pattern, but there is no oneness anywhere amongst 
them. They are indicative of gas-light and dirty day-light; they 
reflect tawdry, tinselled garments and patchy scenes ; they smell of 
stale tobacco and orange-peel ; their very jingle, as I push them 
aside, brings up a blundering memory of old-world waltzes and 
quadrilles, and of bits of tragic accompaniments done in a vigorous 
tremoloso, though “ Robin Adair” puts in one bar to give a touch of 
pathos to the jumble of strange sounds. 

I sat for several weeks in that little orchestra of the Harbourford 
Theatre, a pale, thin, ghost-like young man; and I played second 
fiddle to the full satisfaction of the management. Once, in theatrical 
parlance, the ghost did not walk, or, in more general language, the 
management could pay no salaries, But the arrival of two Yankee 
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ships in port redeemed the fortunes of the theatre, and the company 
were suddenly so much in funds that several gentlemen rushed into 
the extravagance of new neck-ties ; whilst the ladies indulged in new 
bonnets and a Sunday trip to Potty Island, with shrimps and tea. 

My time was fully occupied at this period ; and I attribute my 
sanity to the healthy stimulus of occupation. I rose at an early 
hour, and commenced the day in Abel’s studio. With the aid 
of an elementary work on oil-painting and Abel’s experience I suc- 
ceeded in producing several copies of borrowed pictures, which a 
broker purchased for a few shillings each. I followed this success 
up by one or two efforts at original work, and I remember me of a 
triumph of trees and water, which Abel sold to a patron for ten 
shillings and sixpence. When I was not called to rehearsal in a 
morning I stood at my easel until it was time for the evening per- 
formance. I look back now to the almost unexpected effects of 
colour in that poor scene-painter’s studio, and feel all those early sen- 
sations of re-awakened ambition as keenly as if I had not lived to grey 
hairs and family responsibilities. 

At odd times I sat down and tried my hand at essays for news- 
papers and magazines—wayside stories, incidents of life, and other 
fugitive papers. I posted them with trembling hands to London 
editors, and looked up their periodicals at the Mechanic’s Institu- 
tion, but those magic initials, “ C. K.” did not appear in print, except 
once in a harsh “ Notice to Correspondents.” Moreover, my manu- 
scripts were rarely returned, though I treasure to this day the polite 
letter of one editor, who was good enough to say there was promise 
in my work, but my style was too amateurish for the publication 
over whose fortunes he presided. ~ 

I wrote several letters to my mother, but got no reply. The same 
fate attended my letters to Mr. Mitching ; and two which I wrote to 
Tom Folgate came back through the Dead Letter Office, marked 
“Gone.” The following communication from Mr. Fitzwalton was a 
mystery which time alone solved. Fitzwalton wrote as though I knew 
all that had transpired during my absence from Lindford :— 


Mr. FITZwaALTON To CHRISTOPHER KENRICK. 


DEAR KENRICK,—I received your favour in due course, and was 
sorry to hear that you had been so very ill, at which, however, I do 
not wonder, seeing what sad events have occurred on all hands since 
your departure from this ill-fated city. 

Everybody. knew that Tom Folgate was rather loose, but none of 
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us expected that he would do what he has done. I am sure it must 
grieve you very much; but “such is life,” dear Kenrick. We' have 
all our troubles. 

Since the Zindford Herald has been amalgamated with the Gazette 
it seems as if we had all lost a dear friend, though, for my part, I 
shall soon cease to take any interest in the Lindford news as I am 
about to go to London, where I have purchased a partnership. 

You will, perhaps, be surprised to learn that my sister-in-law, Miss 
Birt, is going to be married to your opponent in the famous battle, 
Mr. Noel Stanton, who is, after all, a very nice fellow. 

What changes a few short months bring about! I have not been 
to Stoneyfield lately, but I hear your father bears his loss with manly 
fortitude.—I am, yours truly 

W. FitzwaLtTon. 


I pored over this epistle for hours. I wrote for explanations that 
Fitzwalton would not give. ‘His new business occupied all his 
time,” he said ; and he “ could not believe that I did not know quite 
as much of what had passed as he did, and more especially as that 
Folgate scandal was in all the papers. If I really did not know all 
about it, perhaps I had better remain in blissful ignorance, or pay a 
visit to Lindford, and make personal inquiries on the spot.” 

This was all I could get from Fitzwalton, and I was so much 
offended at the coolness of his reply and its formal style, that I tied 
up his letters with another little bundle, and allowed the tide of fate 
and fortune to flow on. That last sentence of Fitzwalton’s letter, 
too, seemed so much like a sneer that I was inclined to be very angry 
with the writer on that account. “ Your father bears his loss with 
manly fortitude!” I remembered that the very first time I met 
Fitzwalton in Lindford he sneered at my running away from home. 
“ And this is friendship,” I said. 

What a blessing it was, at these times, that easel in Abel Crockford’s 
painting room. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
IN WHICH I TELL ABEL CROCKFORD THE STORY OF VELASQUEZ. 


“ THE more I paint,” I said to Abel, one morning, “‘the more I 
understand the value of that picture.” 

“Ah, he be a grand chap,” Abel responded, uncovering the work, 
“and I’ve this very moment almost hit upon a new idea about him, 
which I don’t mean to say nothing about until I’ve carried it out.” 
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“Strange, a new thought about it has occurred to me,” I said. 

“ Have it now,” said Abel, dipping the end of a new clay pipe 
into a cup of coffee, which Mrs. Crockford had brought into the 
painter’s room, as was her custom every morning at seven o'clock. 

“ Do you know the story of Pareja and Velasquez, Abel?” 

“T do not.” 

“Then I'll tell it to you whilst you are putting in that bit of sky.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Kenrick, sir,” said Abel, standing back from his 
easel, and holding his head knowingly on one side to see the effect 
of a “ promiscuous-like” dab of indigo and brown madder. 

“ Pareja,” I said, “was a slave, literally kicked into the studio 
of Velasquez by a famous Spanish admiral, who made a present of 
the youth to the famous painter. They called the boy Pareja after 
his master, and the painter’s pupils made a drudge of the woolly- 
headed little fellow. He was at the beck and call of everybody, he 
cleaned the palettes, ground the colours, and indeed was a slave in 
every respect, getting considerably more kicks than half-pence. His 
master, however, treated him kindly, and the slave held him in the 
highest admiration. One day Pareja in that imitative spirit which is 
characteristic of man, whether he be bondsman or freeman, tried to 
paint. Of course he made a terrible hash of the business, as I did, 
Abel, when first I took up the brush; but the true passion was 
excited, and Pareja hied himself to a deserted garret in his master’s 
house, and there set up an easel. He had nothing but old, disused 
brushes to work with, and the refuse colour from the painting room. 
Early in the mornings, and at other odd times, he found a wonderful 
charm in daubing the colours upon bits of board. By-and-by he 
improved, until the forms that he produced really gave him a positive 
delight, such as the real artist feels at his own success——” 

“Go on, sir, I be listening—I baint looking at that bit of sky— 
I’m trying to see that slave at work in his garret,” said Abel, when I 
paused for a moment in the narrative. 

“One day King Philip the Fourth and the great Rubens 
honoured Velasquez with a visit. In the train of the king were the 
noblest grandees in the land. Following Rubens were Vandyck, 
Sneyders, Van Norden, and other celebrated pupils of the king of 
painters. Rubens was most favourably impressed with the works of 
Velasquez. The latter said his cup of happiness would be full if 
Signor Rubens would leave a stroke of his pencil upon one of his 
pictures, Presenting a palette to the great master, Velasquez 
pointed to his chief works. ‘All these,’ said Rubens, with that 
peculiar grace which indicates the perfect gentleman, ‘are finished, 
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yet will I make an attempt.’ At the same moment he picked up a 
piece of panel which was lying against the wall, in an out-of-the-way 
comer. ‘Turning it round to see if this offered an opportunity for 
leaving behind a souvenir of his art in the studio of Velasquez, the 
great master uttered an exclamation of surprise, as his eye fell upon 
the picture afterwards so famous as ‘The Entombment.’ This was 
the work of——” 

“ Pareja, the slave !” exclaimed Abel, his bright eyes blazing with 
excitement. “ Wonderful, wonderful !” 

“ The slave had caught the inspiration of his master,” I continued, 
“and had worked in secret, struggling with his own genius. That 
day opened up a glorious career to him. His master embraced him, 
and Pareja became famous. His attachment to his master was so 
great that he was killed at last in a street attack, whilst defending 
the husband of his master’s daughter. He died, thanking God that he 
had been permitted to lay down his life for the child of the great and 
magnanimous Velasquez.” 

There were tears in Abel’s eyes when I had finished, and he sat 
still for several minutes apparently looking at that bit of blue and 
madder; but picturing in his mind the wonderful career of the 
Spanish slave. 

“Now, Abel, I tell you this story for two reasons; in the first 
place, that it may stimulate you and me to increased exertions : and, 
in the next place, because I believe your mysterious picture is either 
by Velasquez or by his famous pupil.” 

Abel stood upright at once, and came towards his picture. 

“Stay,” I said, interrupting him, “ there are such things as copies, 
and this may only be a copy ; if so, its intrinsic value is not, perhaps, 
so very great, but we must look up the history of the works of these 
great artists.” 

“Mister Kenrick, sir, excuse me, I'll be back in an hour or so, 
and throw some more light on that picter, I don’t care who he’s by 
or whether he’s original. If he was. by that slave, I should almost 
worship him, in fact I almost does now, and I questions as long as I 
can get bread and cheese if I shall sell him, unless it be to get 
money enough, Mister Kenrick, sir, not to buy this house, but to 
pay some painter to let me see him at work, and give me some 
instruction. I'll be an artist yet, Mister Kenrick, mark my words, 
sir ; you haven't told me that story for nothing.” 

Hereupon Abel fastened his apron (he would wear an apron) 
round his waist, put on his coat and disappeared. In less than an 
hour he returned. As he came into the house, I heard him say to 
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Mrs. Crockford, “Don’t bother about breakfast yet, dame, we’ll come 
when we be ready.” 

His face was aglow with satisfaction. In his hand he held the 
catalogue of a sale by auction. 

*‘ It occurs to me, Mister Kenrick, sir, as there would be some mis- 
cellaneous lots at the dean’s sale, and I finds out the man as bought 
some sundry books for five shilling. I goes to him, gies him half-a- 
crown for what he has left on ’em, and here’s the very thing ; here’s 
the picter, sold in London thirty years ago, ‘artist unknown,’ and 
knocked down to the dean for twenty pound.” 

“You are an ingenious, clever man, Abel,” I said. “ That cata- 
logue may be of great service, and your discovery of it is as good as 
a bit of detective police work.” 

“I’ve heard as we knows more about the value of picters now, 
nor we did thirty years agone.” 

* Much more so, Abel, and it would not surprise me if we could 
have a search in London, that your picture is worth the money at 
which you value it.” 

“There be thousands in him, Mister Kenrick, sir. I thought as 
I'd discovered letters on him one day. He’s a great picture.” 

“No doubt.” 

“Some of the people as come to see him goes mad about him. 
A lady, the other day, found a tear on the knight’s cheek. I can’t 
see it, but there’s wonderful sorrow in them eyes, sir.” 

“ The figure is rather stunted, Abel.” 

“ Well, Mister Kenrick, sir, I’ve never heard that said afore ; but 
the criticism as I hears on him makes me laugh sometimes, when 
I’m in a laughing humour, otherwise I’se fit to get into a rage. One 
will say, for instance, ‘ Ah, the light and shade is beautiful.’ Another 
will say, ‘Yes, yes, very good ; but defective in light and shade.’ 
Another will shake his head and say, ‘ Magnificent in colour, Abel, 
but a little out of drawing.’ The next chap will say, ‘ weak in colour, 
but fine in drawing ; perspective perfect.’ Then there’s others as 
finds out bits of detail, and goes mad over the hands ; and others as 
says the hands are ‘queer, very queer; but the texture of the 
garments wonderful.’ Some sees ‘ great softness and repose in the 
knight’s face,’ others think it ‘decidedly hard.’ Then there’s them 
as is always sure there is more in the background, and advise me to 
have all that horrid varnish off ; whilst another lot says, I’ve spoiled 
it with cleaning it, and that cleaning picters is Vandalism. No two 
is alike, and now you say the leading figure is stunted.” 

- ’t be angry, Abel.” 
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“T baint, Mister Kenrick, sir ; I be astounded.” 

“It is only the old story over again of the artist who placed his 
picture in the market-place for everybody to put their criticism into 
practical effect with paint and brush.” 

“And daubed it all out at last, I know, sir. They shan’t daub 
this one, I can tell’ee, Mister Kenrick, sir; I'll have a big price for 
him if he’s ever sold, and if he ain’t sold, why I shall have all the 
enjoyment of possession, sir.” 

Thus we chatted on until Mrs. Crockford said breakfast was getting 
cold ; and thus we talked and painted on many another morning after- 
wards. They were happy days these to a certain extent, but as I grew 
stronger and better, a fierce desire to know my real fate with regard to 
the girl in the lama frock took possession of me. And now and then, 
in bright sunny days, a whisper of ambition prompted me to look up 
out of the poor and miserable associations of Harbourford. The 
companionship of poor Abel (who though he was good, was very 
ignorant), the reek of theatrical sawdust and orange-peel, the ever- 
lasting drone of ancient waltzes and quadrilles, and the garish gas 
and tawdry tinsel of the Harbourford stage, occasionally struck me as 
degrading. It seemed as if I were beginning to talk like Abel, as 
if I shuffled in my gait like that wretched prompter who played old 
men, and made the manager’s trousers ; it seemed as if the footlights 
were getting into my brain, and burning a bad pastile made up 
of oranges and smoke, that I tasted with my mind. Unless I had 
gone into the fields now and then, and lain me down by that 
shingly river which ran out into the sea, I should have gone mad. 
Fancy becoming a melancholy mad fiddler, with your brain full of old 
waltzes and orange-peel! Fancy becoming a maniac with a picture 
by Velasquez for sale, always telling the story of Pareja, and nodding 
knowingly to everybody like dear old Abel! What a friendless and 
forlorn fellow I was in these days, when the light of an ambitious 
nature began to be rekindled amidst those strange scenes at Har- 
bourford. How one tender line from Esther, or one kind word from 
Stonyfield (stony-hearted, cruel, infamous Stonyfield!), might have 
raised me up ! 

Sometimes, at night, I could hear the rolling of the distant sea, and 
it pained me to think that all memory of Lindford, and the maiden 
I had left there, would be wiped out of that river in the Lindford 
Meadows when the quiet meandering stream lost itself in the great 
waters. Where was she, this girl in the lama frock? This Esther 
Wilton, this soft-eyed gentle thing? Was she really false like the 
rest? Had she been won by gold? Did she trust in those words of 
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hope that I sent to her? Would she wait until we met again? Would 
the clouds clear away? Was there sunshine behind them? Or only 
black storm and wrack, and the darkness of night? I wearied 
myself with my vague questionings until one day in the spring, 
when a nearer approach to emancipation from doubt arrived through 
the visit of a famous actress to Harbourford. Miss Julia Belmont, of 
the Theatres Royal Drury Lane and Haymarket, was announced to 
appear at our local theatre for six nights only ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FRIENDS MEET AGAIN, AND ONE IS RICH. 


Why was I so particular in my toilette on that morning when I 
went to the first rehearsal during the Belmont engagement? Why 
did I walk with more elastic gait, and feel something like the sensa- 
tion of newly conferred dignity? When I first knew that dear girl in 
the lama frock, I used to approach her presence with a sort of poetic 
fear, a dumbfounded kind of happiness. And here I was going to 
meet a lady of genius, one whom all Harbourford would run after, 
and whose wit made men quite humble and afraid ; here was I walking 
down the street like a conqueror, with neither fear nor alarm, until 
forsooth I suddenly remembered that I was only second fiddle in the 
orchestra at fifteen shillings a week. This was a terrible shock to 
my pride, and more particularly when I found that Miss Belmont 
had come to rehearsal in a hackney coach. That seemed like a 
reproach to my poverty. My heroship fell down to zero. I was 
going to fash upon her like a meteor. Suddenly I discovered myself 
to be not even a star in her hemisphere. She was the queen of the 
tragic muse, I played second fiddle ; she lodged at the Royal Hotel 
and came to rehearsal in a carriage, I lodged up a court, and 

It was a happy thought cropping up out of unhappy circumstances 
to steal into the property room, and borrow a wig and moustache. 
I did so, and Abel Crockford, who had come in at the moment, 
lent me his spectacles. They thought me a little mad; but my 
eccentricity was not particularly alarming amongst theatrical people 
who have licence to do strange things. I sat in the orchestra, not a 
conqueror, not the envied of the company as I had promised myself, 
but second fiddle. 

My lady looked charming. She was rounder and rosier than when 
I saw her last. There was a touch of pink and white in her cheeks 
such as Esther wore. Was it false? Was it like Mrs. Mitching’s 
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peach-bloom? I did not think these questions at the time; but I 
remembered being a little surprised. The actresses whom I had 
seen at Harbourford came to rehearsal without any complexions. 
They put these on at night. Moreover, they usually wore their 
oldest things at rehearsal; the theatre, they used to say, was so 
dirty. But Miss Belmont, looked as if she were dressed for the part 
of a duchess. 

The piece was one of a most romantic character, and the music 
was of importance. More than once I thought Miss Belmont fixed 
her eyes upon me in a searching inquiring manner. At these times 
I professed to look very hard at my music, though I could do but 
little through Abel Crockford’s glasses. I never played so badly. 
If the leader had not been my friend I should assuredly have been 
snubbed before the great London star. 

There is no acting at rehearsals as you know, at all events nothing 
like what you see at night, and the Harbourford company were the 
more surprised at what they evidently considered much waste of 
power in Miss Belmont’s occasional display of real histrionic force 
during rehearsal. She spoke one passage from the play with won 
derful elocutionary effect, so much so that the manager applauded, 
and several members of the company followed suit ; whilst the lady 
who had hitherto played the lead cast a contemptuous glance at a 
singing chamber maid who hoped some day to occupy an equally 
distinguished position. 

I felt my heart beat a little wildly at these incidents, and more 
wildly still at the close, when Miss Belmont and the manager had a 
short conversation in my hearing. 

**T had a dear friend in Harbourford,” said the actress. “I first 
met him at Lindford ; he was on the press there. Some time ago he 
came to the Harbourford Messenger.” 

‘You are quite sure of good press notices here,” said the manager, 
with an obsequious and cunning smile. 

“IT was not thinking of that,” said the lady. 

“Indeed !” said the manager, curiously. 

“My friend was the son of a newspaper proprietor. They tell me 
at the Messenger he went to the bad, and became connected with 
your theatre.” 

“Was it necessary then that he should go to - bad before he 
qualified for the stage? I hope Miss Belmont—— 

I heard no more, but quietly slipped away beneath the stage, 
dropped my wig and spectacles in Abel’s hands, bade him be mum, 
and disappeared. 

VoL, IL, N. S. 1869. T 
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I rushed off to my friend the shingly river. It was 4 bright spring 
morning. All Nature looked hopeful and joyous. The river rolled 
along over stones and pebbles with a happy chirruping song. -: What 
a change to the garish half-gaslight, half-daylight of the theatre! I 
walked rapidly, but not so quickly as my thoughts came and went. 
“This woman loves me,” I thought. ‘I knew she liked me at 
Lindford ; but I was not conceited enough to think she loved me. 
Besides, were not all my thoughts occupied with another. Esther’s 
jealousy and her sister’s denunciations of my conduct, Miss Belmont’s 
search for me this morning, and her charming toilette, in a manner 
confirm the thought of the morning that the fair actress would 
accept my hand if I offered it. She is well off, they say rich, in 
fact, and will retire from the stage ere long. And with all my 
industry I can earn little more than thirty shillings a week. Iam 
in debt and difficulty. I owe Mrs. Crockford five pounds, and have 
not three in the wide world. I could marry Julia Belmont, and snap 
my fingers at poverty.” 

These mercenary thoughts coursed through my brain as I walked 
by the Harbourford river. Poverty is a fierce demoraliser. How 
poor I was, how very poor I must have been to have reckoned 
up Miss Belmont’s love, to have discounted marriage in this way. 
Now and then the river would stop and flow on at a bend, in 
deep low murmurs, like that old river in the Lindford meadows, 
as if it mocked me with the memory of those happy days when 
Esther Wilton hung upon my arm, or steered my boat through the 
rushes and water-lilies. The early spring grasses and the budding 
flowers nodded by the river, as if in sympathetic whisperings with 
its quiet moments; and then “my heart. would sink within me, 
yearning to know if Esther Wilton was still true to Christopher 
Kenrick. The clouds raced along in the sky, one after another, 
like bands of happy things, as if they said, “ Onwards, onwards— 
life is motion, it is only the dullards who watch and wait—onwards, 
onwards.” Julia Belmont seemed to beckon me, and I heard the 
rustle of her silken dress and the music of her ringing voice, 
By-and-by the river would rush into a rough gorge and sing the 
same exciting song ; but ever and anon a sweet patient face looked 
up out of the troubled ocean of my memory, and it seemed as if 
the violets reflected back upon me the odour of its quiet aneaty 
presence. 


When I reached my lodgings I found the Crockfords ina state of 
great excitement, 
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“Oh, Mister Kenrick, sir!” exclaimed 2 “Miss Julia 
Belmont has been here, and left her card for you.” 

I took the card, and in. the corner was — a London 
address. . 

“She seemed so disappointed. that you were not at home,” said 
Mrs, Crockford. 

* She be an out and out lady,” said Abel. 

**What a splendid dress, and yet she. didn’t seem to. care.a bit 
about it,” said Mrs. Crockford... “She went all over the house, and 
when I said it was a very poor place, she said. you knew her: when 
she had no better lodgings.” 

“T sold her three picters,” said Abel ; “two of yours, Mister 
Kenrick, sir, and one of my own.” . iid 

“You should not have done that, Abel,” I said ; “leave me. to 
sell my own pictures.” 

“You've never sold ’em afore,” said Abel, in great astonish- 
ment. 

“What did she give you for them?” 

* That be the best on it, Mister Kenrick, sir,” said. Abel, producing 
six or seven sovereigns. 

*T thought so,” I said. 

“There be something the matter with you, Mister Kenrick, sir. 
You aren’t offended with me!” 

“No, Abel, my friend, I am not; there’s my hand, and many 
thanks to you. Give me my share of the plunder?” 

* Here it be, Mister Kenrick, sir, five pounds.” 

“ That is just what I owe Mrs. Crockford,” I said; and I handed 
her the money. 

She resisted this payment, and so did Abel, until I said, if they did 
not take it, I should return it to Miss Belmont. 

“I cannot go to the theatre to-night, Abel,” I said. “Iam not 
well. What is to be done? If I play no better than I did this 
morning, I shall not be missed.” ; 

“T’ll try and arrange it for you,” said Abel. 

** What is the matter?” Mrs. Crockford asked. 

‘“‘ Nothing, nothing ; I shall be better in the.morning.” 

We sat down to dinner in our plain, homely room, and the Crock- 
fords continued to talk about Miss Julia Belmont. The manager had. 
told Abel that the actress had recently come into a fortune. It made 
me mad almost to feel that I continued to waver between what 
seemed to be a manly faithfulness to Esther whee and a mercenary 
attraction towards Miss Belmont. 

T2 
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During the afternoon I received the following note :— 


Royal Hotel, Harbour ford. 

Dear Mr. Kenricx,—I have found you out. I know why you 
avoid me. You have not prospered in life, and I have. Were it 
otherwise, you would not have heard from me. Perhaps even now I 
outrage the proprieties ; but you know what a contempt we both had 
for the narrow formalities of Lindford. 

I am my own mistress, and have recently been left a handsome 
annuity. I think our acquaintanceship, coupled with my knowledge 
of your history, and the “ fellow feeling” which it excited in my own 
heart long ago, gives me the right to ask for a continuation of our 
friendship. 

I cannot help feeling that, if you were rich and you found me poor, 
you would go out of your way to remind me of the past, and place 
your treasury at my disposal. 

Believe me, this is no ostentation on my part ; the obligation is on 
my side. 

You are often in my thoughts. Pray come and see me. It has 
made me wretched to think that you should avoid me.—Yours, 
most truly, 

JuLia BELMONT. 


The letter contained a bank-note for fifty pounds. I would fain 
have kept it ; but for what? That I might go and seek out Esther ; 
that I might once more stand before her, not a beggar, and hear my 
fate from her own lips. And supposing she were all she had been,— 
supposing the same old love existed,—supposing she came and 
nestled in my arms, my first love (“ whoever loved that loved not at 
first sight ?”), and repeated those words which I had discovered on 
that once cruel envelope, why, then, not all the wealth of the Indies, 
as a legacy with Julia Belmont, would take me from that early choice, 
the girl in the lama frock. 

Should I spend Julia Belmont’s money to fly to my early love? I 
flung the note aside at the thought of such an outrage. And sup- 
posing I discovered Esther Wilton to be false,—supposing she were 
no better than Tom Folgate’s notion of woman,—supposing that 
fellow Howard had really won her with his gold,—supposing I found 
her married, would this bring me back to Julia Belmont? Should I 
not curse the gold that had helped me to such a discovery? 

_And could I marry Julia Belmont under any circumstances? An 
actress, who had languished in the arms of Claude Mélnoties and 
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Othellos, who had been kissed by Romeos and hosts of dramatic lovers,— 
could I take this second-hand beauty to my heart, having first been 
won by modest looks, trusting eyes, unsophisticated words, and real 
passion? I know now that I was unjust to Miss Belmont ; but I was 
young and romantic still, despite that fever and the humble surround- 
ings of my fallen fortunes. In maturer years, not even in thought, 
should I have arraigned the professional position of Miss Belmont ; 
but I could not help picturing the shrewd, clever actress and woman 
of the world, who would take care of me and give me money, against 
the dear little country girl whom I should love and protect. “ But 
she will retire from the stage,” said my more mercenary feelings ; 
“and the idea of a beggar like you quarrelling with fortune,—the 
idea of you daring for a moment to hesitate about marrying a beau- 
tiful woman who loves you, and is rich and accomplished. Perhaps 
she would not have you, after all; it may be your own conceit, this 
fancy of yours.” 

I was goaded to death with contending doubts and fears. There 
was one thing about which I really did make up my mind. I would 
fiddle no more in the Harbourford orchestra. Julia Belmont should 
not see me in that position, at all events. Here I was wrong, no 
doubt. The manly thing would have been to continue in my course 
of labour, so long as it was honourable ; and there was really nothing 
degrading, after all, in playing the fiddle in an orchestra. Many a 
good man_has risen in the profession of music from humbler service. 
Besides, what should I have done without it? Remained a pensioner 
upon the bounty of poor Abel Crockford? No; I should not have 
done that. I was weak and ill and poor when I consented to receive 
Abel’s aid ; but, when I grew stronger, I oftentimes felt like some 
unhappy prince who had been kicked out of his dominions, and 
longed to be free of this forced state of lowliness. It was the proud 
blood of some of those long-dead Kenricks exciting the tamer fluid 
of tamer alliances in my veins. There was a time when the Kenricks 
figured at courts, when the men led armies and the women dazzled 
emperors. If it had not been for a drop of that old blue blood being 
still left in the family, I might have been living at Harbourford now, 
perchance playing second fiddle in the orchestra. 

In the evening I wrote a letter to Miss Julia Belmont and returned 
the fifty pounds with as much gracefulness as the circumstances would 
permit of. I told herI hoped we should meet again some day: she 
under no less happy stars, myself with a brighter prospect before me. 
I assured her that I rejoiced in her good fortune, and counted myself 
happy in having so noble and generous a friend. If I called upon 
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her, I said’ it-would be in the morming 3. if I did not, I hoped she 
would: not think the worse of me, and that she would not set down 
my present conduct to false pride. 

I had half a mind to’ go and explain everything to her, including 

the result of my previous visit ; but even at Lindford I had felt some 
unexplainable delicacy about mentioning Esther to her, and my mer- 
cenary prompter again suggested that, if my fortunes grew worse, I 
might still change my mind, and wish to marry the rich actress. 
I was in a sea of doubt and difficulty. All I’could do was to make 
desperate resolves to leave Harbourford on the morrow, go to Stony- 
field as the penitent run-away, or seek the advice of the Mitchings at 
Lindford.. My desire to fathom the Folgate and Wilton mystery, too, 
had almost grown into a passion within the past few days. I did not 
like the idea that even Miss Belmont’s purchase of the pictures would 
help me on my journey. It was some satisfaction to know that I 
had barely touched the money; and if I started on the morrow, I 
should, after paying my tailor’s bill, have but a sovereign and a half 
in my pocket. I could leave my violin and other little properties with 
Abel until I required them again. 

I had a dream that‘night. Iwas married to Julia Belmont. We 
had a grand house, with statues on the staircase: Emmy Wilton had 
supérintended the furnishing: I walked out of the drawing-room 
into Lindford Cathedral, and there in the cloisters I met. Esther. 
“They made me do it ; I do love you,” she said, and my mother 
standing by with a white solemn face said, “ It is just like him, poor 
boy; he is always in the wrong; but I ‘love him, too, I love him, 
too.” net 

And:then I woke hot and feverislt and afraid; it seemed as if a 
dead voice had spoken. I was going to be ill again, I felt sure of it. 
My previous attack came on something in this fashion. I drew the 
blind ; it was a beautiful spring morning. The sun was just rising, 
and sending streaks of silver and gold into that back court, where an 
ugly mist was rising from the gutters. It was like the breath of some 
fever monster, this local exhalation, and trouble was lowering my 
nervous. energy down again to victim point. I would be gone, I 
dressed hurriedly, wrote a short note for Abel, explaining that I had 
started for my father’s house at Stonyfield, where he should hear 
from me. 

Out in the quiet streets, away into the broad highway, on by the 
open sea, I felt like a new being; and a draught of milk with brandy 
in it at a wayside inn confirmed my new sensations. 

“Running away again,” I said to myself; and then I thought of 
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that misty autumn long ago, and all the events that had come after. 
‘Running away from too much kindness and good fortune this time,” 
I said, and I prayed in my heart that some of this glorious spring 
sunshine and its buds and blossoms might really mingle with my 
future. 

“Surely,” I said, “‘ my winter is over, and the spring is at hand.” 

But it was not so. The snow fell again upon my poor fortunes. 
There was “‘ winter in my purse” for many a day. ‘The young buds 
of my latent hopes were frost-bitten. ‘The sun of my prosperity. was 
clouded ; but I trudged on through the great cold world, nevertheless, 
still looking for the spring-time and the summer. 


(T0.be continued.) 








THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
AND ITS RESULTS. 


ET us have peace!” By that simple, unmistakeable 
Anglo-Saxon sentence, General Grant struck the key- 
note of the loyal feeling and desire throughout the 
republic. On the day of the election the answer of 

the people came back to him, echoing “ Peace!” ‘The nation was 
weary of the turmoil and conflict of the years which had elapsed 
since the defeat of the rebellion ; weary of the antagonism between 
the Executive and the Legislature, weary of the suspense which 
paralysed both North and South, in view of the uncertain fate of the 
latter ; weary of the seemingly uncompleted measures of reconstruc- 
tion ; weary, finally, of the threats which were directed against the 
nation’s credit, and which hinted danger to the national honour. The 
loyal citizens everywhere longed for peace,—for a harmony in the 
government, and between the sections, now unknown for years ; for 
the complete establishment of national good faith ; for a reasonable 
certainty that the days of civil war were over, and that the objects of 
the last civil war were not fought for in vain. 

The issues of the Presidential election were, in two respects at 
least, like those of the Parliamentary election in England ; they were 
few in number, and they were simple and distinct. The people of 
the United States were asked first, whether the Reconstruction Acts 
should continue to be put in force; secondly, whether the war debt, 
in the shape of bonds, should be paid in good faith, with good 
money. The Republican party answered “ Yes” to both ; the Demo- 
cratic party answered “ No” to both with equal emphasis. Each 
party, in meeting these issues, consistently put forth men who repre- 
sented each the position taken by his nominators. General Grant 
represented the loyal triumph, and as corollaries to that, the objects 
for which the triumph was achieved, and the validity of the debt 
which the triumph cost. Mr. Seymour represented opposition—con- 
sistent from its commencement—to the war, and hence opposi- 
tion to carrying out the objects of it, and to paying the costs of it. 
Upon this ground—the subject-matter of the contest being stripped 
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of irrelevancies, and its pith and kernel grasped—the election 
was fought and won. The Republicans—such was their “ plat- 
form.” and their candidate—represented peace, stability, security. 
Why? it is worth while to ask, and easy to answer. In advocat- 
ing the reconstruction measures already in operation, they advo- 
cated the status quo; nay, they gave, by electing an executive who 
could co-operate with Congress, the status guo a tenfold stability 
and a far greater practicability. But to attack the status guo would 
result not only in continued disturbance, but, in case of the election 
of a hostile President, in a disturbance which would fall little short 
of a second civil war. A Democratic President would have continued 
to obstruct the process of Southern reconstruction ; a Republican 
President will not only make a smooth path for it, but—from the fact 
that Grant is himself a moderate man, bearing no malice, a lover of 
justice by nature and training, and that the possession of power acts 
as a conservatizing influence—will undoubtedly make it a pleasant 
and an easy path to the well disposed Southern citizens themselves. 
Again, in advocating the honest payment of the bonds, the Republi- 
cans added the second peaceful element to their “platform ;” by 
placing the financial policy of the country on a firm foundation, 
securing the nation’s creditors from repudiation, and creating con- 
fidence everywhere in the national honour, and to the business and 
financial operations of the national traffic. The Democratic “ plat- 
form,” on the contrary, met the issue with a frank and direct pledge 
of further resistance, agitation, and discord in the government. That 
platform was framed by unrepentant Confederate generals, imprudent 
Confederate legislators, and by Northern men with Confederate sym- 
pathies. It declared the reconstruction policy “unconstitutional, 
revolutionary, and void.” It proposed the payment of the bonds in 
paper, thus preparing the way for final and total repudiation. The 
Democratic candidate for Vice-President, not content with the bold 
position taken by the platform, declared that the reconstruction of 
the South should be wholly undone,—if necessary, undone by violence 
and bloodshed ; he further threatened that even if Grant should be 
elected, he never ‘“ would leave the Presidential mansion alive.” It 
is but fair to say that many Democrats of prominence disapproved of 
these declarations, and that General Blair was far from being the 
choice of the loyal members of his party; but his declarations were 
nevertheless the exposition ‘of what those who would control Mr. 
Seymour, if he were elected, intended to do. An eminent Southern 
Democrat, an ex-Confederate general, said that the election of 
Seymour would accomplish the object for which the rebellion was 
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undertaken ; and this was so néarly true, that it shows clearly how 
little -peaceful were the objects of the Democracy, and how tho- 
roughly that party was involved in the fortunes and hopes of the 
defeated Confederates. To give these men power, was to place in 
other and hostile hands the finishing of a revolution which so far had 
been impeded indeed, but which had yet drawn towards fulfilment 
in spite of obstacles. 

On the issue raised respecting the payment of the bonds which 
represent the war debt, the declarations of the party leaders were 
equally explicit and emphatic, Onthe one hand, Senator Fessenden, 
a Republican leader in the national Senate, and certainly one of the 
purest and ablest of American statesmen, announced, in a memor- 
able speech which opened the Presidential campaign, that it was the 
unalterable resolve of his party to pay the bonds in coin. Senator 
Fessenden was, perhaps, the best authority to be found on this 
subject ; for he was not only chairman of the Committee on Recon- 
struction, who framed and reported the famous Act for reorganising 
the Southern States, but was also chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee—a position in many respects similar to that of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—and himself organised the financial system under 
which the bonds were issued, as well as afterwards, as Mr. Lincoln’s 
Secretary of the Treasury, continuing Mr. Chase’s efforts to carry 
that system out. On the other hand, Mr. Seymour himself declared 
that if his party obtained the power, the bonds should be payable 
only in the depreciated paper currency. 

The result of the Presidential election by the choice of General 
Grant has once more proved—were any proof, after the sacrifices, the 
cost, and the many periods of discouragement of the civil war, 
needed—both the strength of those popular institutions which Eng- 
land and America alike enjoy, and the confidence which may be 
placed in the honour and patriotism of a free and intelligent people. 
The agricultural masses of the West, who are not bond-holders, and 
hence whom the Democrats thought to tempt by promises of repu- 
diation, gave Grant his heaviest majorities—thus not only resisting 
temptation, but expressing an emphatic distrust of the tempters. 
What higher proof can there be that the government of a free nation 
is safe in the hands of the people? And what event could more 
thoroughly convince the statesmen of England that their “leap in 
the dark” was a safe one, and that they have landed on firm ground, 
and in the sunlight? The growing probabilities that Grant would 
be the nation’s choice, caused the public to manifest more and more 
clearly through the early autumn their confidence in him and in his 
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principles ; for gold, which stood at 148 in August, declined to 140 
in September, to 137 in October, and three days after the election 
fell to 132; and that has been an invariable criterion, ever since 
1861, of the state of the public mind. From the hour that the result 
of the election was made known, business began’ to revive, and 
violence in the troubled South tp subside. Indeed, the unusual com- 
motions in the South during the fall, resulted plainly from the hopes 
which the defeated Confederate spirit had of the election of the 
Democratic candidates, and the encouragement which it derived 
from the harangues and promises and incitements which it received 
from the Northern advocates of Seymour. Those hopes annihilated, 
and that encouragement ceasing with Seymour’s discomfiture—in the 
prospect of an almost immediate assumption of power by the great 
and just general who had already vanquished this spirit in arms—the 
evil diminished, and even the most desperate were fain to cease from 
a worse than useless contention. 

Reconstruction, as it has been begun and as it is now proceeding, 
will continue to proceed. The bonds which represent, and by 
which is estimated, the cost of the war of the Union, will be paid in 
full. The present constitutions of the Southern States will stand, 
and under their provisions the Southern States will be represented in 
Congress, and will vote, as they did vote in the late election, for 
President and Vice-President. These events the election has decided. 
Turning to the future, what is the prospect before the new President? 
Will he be Radical or Conservative ?—will he harmonise with or 
strive to thwart Congress P—will he seek undue executive power ?— 
will he, with the moral and political forces at his command, be able 
to tranquillize the Republic, to restore the old equality of the States, 
to bring the finances into a condition of health, ina word,:to conso- 
lidate and make enduring the great victory over slavery and the 
plantation oligarchy? What future lies before the negro? What 
before the Confederates? What will be the commercial policy of the 
Union? These questions arise at once, in prospect of Grant's 
accession. 

It is clear, both from Grant’s career and from the known traits of 
his character, that extreme, vindicative, and visionary opinions will 
derive no sympathy from him. It is equally clear that he bears no 
malice toward the South, and that he is anxious to tranquillize, not to 
punish, that section of the Union. The terms of surrender which he 
demanded from Lee, and the pertinacity with which he insisted, 
to the disgust of some Republicans, that those terms should be 
honoured by the political authority, evinced the large-minded magna- 
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nimity of the man, and betrayed a spirit too just to yield to an impulse 
of revenge. It is true that he probably saw the necessity and justice 
of abolishing slavery, and of employing coloured troops, even before 
Lincoln himself ; but this, far from proving him to be an extreme 
thinker, only gave evidence of a clear and far-seeing mind. He is 
endowed with a large share of clear, hard common sense ; with a sense 
of justice and moderation almost as remarkable as his silent determina- 
tion and his military pertinacity. He is no politician, and goes into 
office with no partisan ends to accomplish ; he is identified with no 
faction ; he will possess, when he begins to exercise executive power, 
a freedom of action and thought which it has been the lot of but few 
Presidents to use. He becomes President at the very prime of life, 
—sustained by a reputation for justice, for magnanimity, for sense, 
and above all, for a patriotism which has graven itself on the most 
thrilling page of American annals. He has condensed his political 
programme in a-single sentence,—one of the very few sentences 
which he publicly uttered during the Presidential contest. “This much 
I wish,” said he, “ and I declare this to be my policy—that such a 
degree of peace and tranquillity shall exist in this country, that a 
man may speak his mind in any part of the land, and that without 
molestation or hindrance.” Both the expression and the manner 
remind one strongly of some of the passages in Cromwell’s letters. 
A man so thinking and so constituted will never be swayed by 
fanaticism, or become the victim of extreme or revengeful advisers. 
He will turn for counsel and aid, not to the ultra minority of the 
party which has elected him, but to its liberal and substantial states- 
men. The former will either fain be content to follow in the wake 
of the bulk of the Union party, or else they will engage in a violent 
though fruitless opposition. But that Grant will be supported by a 
strong Congressional majority, working in harmony with him to 
tranquillize the whole nation, there is little doubt. 

Upon the three great internal subjects which most imperatively 
demand the attention of the American government—reconstruction, 
the payment of the war debt, and economy—the course which General 
Grant’s administration will pursue seems clear. Of the ten states 
which formed the Southern Confederacy, seven have formed consti- 
tutions in accordance with the Congressional plan, and have been 
restored to their position in the Federal Union. Those constitutions 
accord civil and political rights, including suffrage, to the coloured 
race, and the freedmen were admitted to vote upon their adoption. 
Meanwhile, portions of the Federal army have been stationed in 
various sections of the South, under the provisions of the Reconstruc- 
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tion Act, to protect the community from the consequences of a 
natural and mutual irritation ; to shield the negro from the oppression 
of his former master, the master from his former slaves, and the 
ballot-box, the courts, and the public tranquillity, from violence. 
The army is there as a guardian, not an arbitrator; as a sentinel, not 
a despot. This is proved by the fact that in the Presidential election 
a majority of the states in which the troops were stationed, voted for 
the Democratic candidates by very large votes. Would they have 
so voted if the army was there to overawe them, and to force a vote 
in accordance with northern inclinations? It is not germain to our 
object in writing this article, to prove the wisdom or expediency of 
the Congressional method of reconstruction ; for it is an accom- 
plished fact ; it is in operation; it will now be unobstructed ; and 
revolutions in Anglo-Saxon countries do not go backward. But it 
may be briefly said that that policy has produced state constitutions 
in many respects more advanced and less imperfect than those of 
the New England states themselves; that they have blotted out 
political distinctions, infused an element of universal education, and 
given every man, white and black, an equal chance in the struggle 
of life. Time will ripen their fruit; in the transition era, final 
effects are in a cloud, dimly seen. But let the South feel the sway 
of a just man, let it feel his protecting arm in trouble, let it see 
that cure and not punishment, that prosperity and peace, not misery, 
are the objects of the measures applied to its case, and the goal 
will be in full sight. If there is a man in America whom both 
North and South can trust, whom the North can trust to finish well 
and completely the work of restoring a harmonious and henceforth 
indissoluble nation, and whom the South can trust to stand between 
her and revenge, to mete out to her full justice, and to draw her 
from her present miseries, it is assuredly General Grant. The new 
amendment to the American constitution, the acceptance of which 
as a part of the organic law is confirmed by the Presidential election, 
provides that no person who, having taken an oath of loyalty to the 
Union, has afterwards engaged in rebellion, shall be allowed to 
vote: and it is this article which now operates to disfranchise so 
large a portion of the South. But the article also provides that 
“‘ Congress may, by a two-thirds vote, remove such disability ;” and 
that has actually occurred ; for during the last session many persons 
so disqualified were admitted again to their political rights by special 
bills, evidence of their loyalty and peaceful disposition having been 
established. It is nearly certain that when, by the harmony between 
the President and Congress, and by the confidence felt in Grant's 
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justice in every section of the country, tranquillity has been restored 
to the South, the legislature will pass a general bill, restoring all 
who are willing to take the oath of loyalty to the suffrage and status 
of citizens. It will be done as soon as it is safe; and Grant’s admi- 
nistration promise$ to make it safe. The troops will then be with- 
drawn, the South will once more participate in the national Congress; 
the national progress and the national prosperity, and we may hope 
to see a nation once more thoroughly united and peaceful. 

The same amendment to the constitution above alluded to—which, 
remark, the Presidential election has confirmed—declares that the 
validity of the public debt of the Union shall not be questioned ; and 
on the other hand, declares the Confederate debt illegal and void. 
Under the new administration, this’ provision will .be carried out. in 
the spirit and letter. ‘The result of harmony in the different branches 
of the government is not unlikely to be that specie payments will 
be reached before very long. Already the war debt has been: cut 
down to a degree which—were we not to consider the vast resources 
of the western continent—would seem wonderful. The war debt in 
June, 1865, immediately after the surrender of Lee, amounted to 
3,300,000,000 dols, ; in October, 1868, it was: officially reported to 
be about 2,500,000,000 dols. ; the debt was therefore reduced in three 
years and four months by at least 800,000,000 dols.! At the rate 
that it is now being paid off, notwithstanding the rather lavish expen- 
diture of the past two years, and that there are many extraordinary 
expenses which will disappear with restored tranquillity, it will have 
wholly ceased to be in fifteen years. Industry, honesty of adminis- 
tration, and peace, will—if, under Providence, those blessings are 
vouchsafed to a nation which has already terribly suffered for its. sin 
of slavery—abolish the debt in a much shorter time. The result of 
the resumption of specie payments will, of course, be to make the 
present “greenback” currency—what there is left of it—exchange- 
able for gold and silver, and hence the interest of the bonds will be 
received indifferently by the public in either coin or paper. When 
the South once more yields her rich harvests of cotton and sugar, 
rice and wheat, the flow of gold will turn back again from Europe to 
America ; when the Pacific railroad, which is, as we write, already 
creeping up the spurs of the far western Rocky Mountains, and the 
whistle of whose engines for the first time is announcing the invasion 
of civilisation to the vast solitudes and wilds of Nevada and Utah,— 
when that is completed, within the coming year, the trade of 
America with the empires of eastern Asia will be opened, and a pro- 
sperity hard to be estimated will flow both ways. 
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On the subject of administrative economy, there is no man in 
America who stands so fully and emphatically pledged as General 
Grant. Of his honesty and his determination that all who are under 
his authority shall be honest, there has been. no suspicion breathed 
by his bitterest adversaries. His career in the army was not more 
remarkable for his exploits in the field than for the unceasing assi- 
duity with which he checked fraud, protected property, and econo- 
mized the huge expenses of war. During his administration of the 
War Office he instituted a rapid and thorough series of reforms ; he 
dismissed unnecessary clerks, equalized the labour of the service with 
its pay, and established an order in the ‘business routine before un- 
known ; and the same may be said of his conduct in the bureau of 
the army head-quarters. That: questions of economy shall receive 
the earnest attention of his administration, and the practice of 
economy in detail in every department of administration, are peculiar 
objects of his ambition, is well known. A bill now pending before 
Congress, reorganising the American diplomatic and consular system, 
promises at once to economize this branch of the service, and to put 
the diplomatic system on a permanent foundation, similar to that of 
England. Senator Patterson, who proposed this measure, and who, 
having been called from a professor's chair to the Senate, is one of 
the most accomplished scholars of that body, has imcluded in it a 
system of examination, promotion, and gradual increase of pay, as 
well as a guarantee of permanency, which cannot but raise the 
standard of American representation abroad. 

Thus it is that the new President and his administration give 
pethaps greater promise of achievement and success than any who 
have preceded them. They go into office with an immense popular 
majority to sustain them, followed by the wishes of all those, in both 
hemispheres, who love liberty and peace. They will find a Congress 
ready to act with them for the benefit of the whole nation. Their 
task will be to finish the revolution begun in bloodshed, to end the 
suspense of the transition era, and to set the Federal Union on a 
foundation from which it will not henceforth be stirred. Motley tells 
us that the device of the clan of Grant is, “Stand fast and stand 
sure.” To that motto the new President has ever been, and, we 
earnestly believe, will in future be, unfalteringly loyal. 


Gro. MAKEPEACE TOWLE, 
American Consul, 








THE YEARS GONE BY. 


KOI HE years gone by are perished charms, 
Cl le Whose shadows on the memory lie ; 
Whose joys in lonely moments live, 
And noiseless as the moments die. 
They stand like beacons far away, 
With faintest splendours trimmed and crowned ; 
For ever moving day by day, 
Seen deeper in the distance drowned. 


Those years gone by our pleasures made, 
Our sweetest dreams like blossoms bore ; 
The rarest only bloomed to fade, 
As dead young roses blush no more. 
With youth time like a fairy dwells, 
* With flattering talk she fills his ears ; 
But ne’er a gloomy story tells 
Of sorrows linked to manhood’s years. 


The snowflakes fall and make no sound, 
And sorrows ofttimes come as still ; 
And linger in the heart they’ve found, 
The heart that gladness once did fill. 
The hues of life will change and turn, 
From tender glory unto gloom ; 
The sunrise will but briefly burn, 
And night must hide the evening’s bloom. 


The years gone by may live in thought, 
Return a moment one by one ; 
But vainly all their joys are sought, 
As flowers when Autumn’s glow has gone. 
The unpenned histories of the past 
Lie with our early years gone by ; 
Life’s first great beauties and the last, 
That leave us only when we die. 





THE NEWDIGATES OF ARBURY. 


EARLY MEMORIALS OF THE BIRMINGHAM GUN TRADE. 


YM HE rise and progress of the staple manufactures of our 
country have been very inadequately illustrated. This is 
attributable to the little attention paid to the infancy of 
discovery, and to the feeble, almost inappreciable, deve- 

lopment of industrial enterprise in its early struggles. Incidents of 
small moment in themselves, though forming links in the chain of 
history, are overlooked at the time of their occurrence ; and when, 
after the lapse of ages, a desire for their investigation reveals itself, 
the inquiry is attended with results so disproportionate to the time 
and labour expended, that few are sufficiently adventurous to under- _ 
take the task. 

Thebirth and maturity of the Birmingham gun trade, and thecelebrity 
attained hy the makers of small arms in “the hardware village” —now 
recognised as the “ midland metropolis ”—are striking cases in point. 

When that travelled antiquary, John Leland, visited the town 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, he described its “ beauty” 
as consisting of “ one street going up alonge . .. a meane hill by the 
length of a quarter of a mile,” this, of course, being independent of 
the associated hamlets of Deritend and Bordesley; but, what is 
infinitely more to our purpose, he adds, “there be many smiths in 
the town that use to make knives and all mannour of cutting tooles, 
and many loriners that make bittes, and a great many naylors.” 
These smiths, loriners, and naylors were, in fact, the artificers who 
insensibly established the reputation of the community for dexterity 
in the fabrication of all kinds of metal ware ; a dexterity which might 
be thought to have reached its culminating point some fifty years ago, 
when one of the magnates of the trade, on being twitted with his in- 
ability to cast “‘a grove of trees,” declared his readiness to undertake 
the task, if only furnished with a suitable pattern, In this reply there 
was a great deal of practical wisdom. The truth is, that Birmingham 
men of the olden time were anything but self-reliant or fertile in 
resources ; they could do anything they were set to do, if only the 
“fashion,” as the phrase goes, was set before them; but for want of 
that technical knowledge, now regarded as indispensable, they knew 
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very little of design, and were not overburdened with a capacity for 
original invention.* All this is now so utterly changed, that a passing 
allusion to it can inflict no sting ; and as to the application of the 
epithet “‘ Brummagem” to articles of worthless manufacture and 
spurious material, it finds, at least, its counterpart in the false rings and 
bracelets formerly turned out in myriads by dishonest workers within 
the precincts of St. Martin-le-Grand. Offences against the currency 
have, it is true, been frequently perpetrated within the limits of the 
midland hive of industry, and poets and satirists of the seventeenth 
century, in allusion to the rapidity with which base coin was there 
produced, did not not hesitate to use the epithet “ Brummagem ” as: 
a convertible term for simulated zeal and insincerity. . For all this, 
however, an explanation might readily be given. The people of Bir- 
mingham proper are as loyal, honest, and sound at heart as those 
in any other district in her Majesty’s dominions. Much of the 
crime which clusters around the name of Birmingham is imported, 
not indigenous ; and even of this a large proportion might much 
more readily be held in check if, instead of allowing the peculiar 
topographical situation to afford a virtual sanctuary for offenders 
against the law in the three converging counties of Warwick, Stafford, 
and Worcester, advantage were taken of it to create a great midland 
centre of criminal jurisdiction, with conterminous police authority. 

The object of this paper, however, is not to discuss the moral 
aspects of the town of Birmingham, but to chronicle several important 
facts in connection with the early history of the gun trade, which have 
not hitherto found their way into print. 





* In illustration of this point, the writer cannot refrain from quoting the follow- 
ing lines from a poetical epistle, written in the year 1733, and purporting to be 
addressed ‘by a mechanic in the busy town of Birmingham to Mr. Stayner, a 
carver, statuary, and architect, in the sleepy corporation of Warwick ” :— 


** Boldly advance, nor salamanders fear, 
You'll be convinced that Vulcan’s forge is here ; 
That here A£neas’ shield divine was made, 
Achilles’ armour, Hector’s dreadful blade; 
Here guns and swords Cyclopean hands divide, 
And here with glitt’ring arms the world is still supply’d ; 
Here implements and toys for distant parts, 
Of various metals by mechanic arts, 
Are finely wrought, and by the artist sold, 
Whose touch turns every metal into gold ; 
But ’tis in vain, alas! we boast our skill, 
Wanting thy arts we are deficient still. 
Oh, come and join us: teach us to excel 
In casting,. carving, and in building well.” 
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Birmingham has not been fortunate in her historiographers. There 
have been many laborious workers in the mine of antiquarian investi- 
gation, but after raising the ore they have left it scattered about 
without submitting it to the crucible of authorship. The world is 
therefore little better for all their toil. The late Mr. Hamper, by his 
attainments and researches, was pre-eminently qualified to write a 
comprehensive history, and this at one time he seriously contem- 
plated. How it was that his resolution failed him, it is now too late 
to inquire ; but his interleaved and annotated copy of Dugdale’s 
“ History of Warwickshire,” for which the Library of the British 
Museum is indebted to the liberality of Mr. Joseph Parkes, is in 
itself a rich storehouse of information, which ought to be rendered 
generally available by some enterprising publisher. In the absence 
of any better authority on matters connected with the rise and 
progress of Birmingham, we must therefore have recourse to the well- 
known and popular history by William Hutton, a quaint and garrulous 
topographer, who, though friendless and penniless when he entered 
the town in early life, succeeded so well in his twin pursuits of 
business and literature, that he died in affluence. 

All that Hutton has to say with reference to the origin and progress 
of the gun trade is comprised within the following paragraphs :— 

“ Tradition tells us, King William (III.) was once lamenting ‘ That 
guns were not manufactured in his dominions, but that he was obliged 
to procure them from Holland at a great expense, and at greater 
difficulty.’ 

“One of the Members for Warwickshire being present, told the 
King ‘ He thought his constituents could answer his Majesty’s wishes.’ 
The King was pleased with the remark, and the Member posted to 
Birmingham. Upon application to a person in Digbeth, whose name 
I forget, the pattern was executed with precision, which when pre- 
sented to the royal board gave every satisfaction. Orders were 
immediately issued for large numbers, which have been so frequently 
repeated that they never lost their road ; and the ingenious artists 
have been so well rewarded that they have rolled in their carriages to 
this day. Thus the same instrument which is death to oné man, is 
genteel life to another.” 

The statement contained in the foregoing paragraphs is neither 
sufficiently full nor precise to satisfy any careful investigator. Of this, | 
in the sequel, abundant proof will be given ; but, as an antecedent 
step, it may be well to supply a few authentic particulars with reference 
to the original introduction of the gun trade into England itself. 

The English manufacture of hand firearms, even on a scale the 
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most limited, dates no further back than the reign of Henry VIII. 
Then, according to Lord Herbert, “for the bow, proper for men of 
strength, the caliver began to be generally received ;” and in the 
thirty-third year of the same reign an Act was passed for the regulation 
of the bore and dimensions. It should be observed, however, that 
several years prior to this enactment the King, by letters addressed to 
certain princes of Germany, invited over a number of skilled gun- 
smiths ; but finding that the manufacture could not be easily accli- 
matised, he, in the year 154#, made arrangements for a foreign corps 
or legion, 500 strong, with the express proviso that not less than 150 
of their number should be furnished with “ Haquebuts,” and capable 
of using them. The person with whom the King effected this arrange- 
ment was Capt. Idel Wolff Van Goetenburgh, and though there is no 
evidence to show that he had any personal interest in the manu- 
facture of arms, or any knowledge of the best method of pro- 
ducing them, there. is very little doubt but that he had those 
under him who were well acquainted with their construction, 
and capable of giving lessons to ingenious artificers. Be this as 
it may, the King, before the period of his death, had succeeded 
in establishing a rather formidable armoury, as appears by the 
well-known inventory taken after the accession of his son and suc- 
cessor, Edward VI. ; and though for several years afterwards there 
are no specific references to the home manufacture of explosive 
weapons, yet on the 23rd of April, in the first. year of the reign of 
Queen Mary, a bill was introduced into the House of Commons 
“for the avoiding of guns called dagges ;” and a few years later it 
was specially enacted that all persons of property, according to their 
several estates, should be prepared with horses, armour, and haque- 
buts, &c., ‘‘ for the better furniture and defence of the realm.” 

With the reign of Elizabeth a new era of enterprise commenced. 
The city of London and its suburbs contained not less than thirty- 
seven accredited armourers and gunsmiths keeping servants and 
shops, and in 1590 the trade was localised in the Minories by one 
Henricke, a Dutchman, who—according to the contemporaneous 
* Discourses ” of Sir J. Smith—was probably one of the artificers 
brought over by Henry VIII., and induced to settle in the country. 
So familiar had the use of guns and pistols, shortly after this time, 
become, that Shakspeare employs both by way of illustration or simile. 
Thus, in “ Romeo and Juliet” (act iii. s. 3), the despairing lover is 


made to say— 
** As if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
Did murder her,” 
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And Sir John Falstaff, in the second part of “ Henry IV.” (act ii. 
s. 4) replies punningly to Pistol— 


** She is pistol-proof, sir; you shall hardly offend her.” 


Indeed, the use of firearms, from becoming general, rapidly degene- 
rated into a great abuse ; and, soon after the accession of James I., 
a bill was introduced into the lower House of Parliament “for the 
preservation of game against shooting of guns and destroying hares 
with hare-pipes.” The King, indeed, rather from fear of consequences 
than from any dislike to the trade itself, conferred the monopoly of 
supplying the country with arms and weapons on Edmund Nicholson ; 
and this grievance, long and seriously felt, was so much aggravated 
by the repeal of the 4th and 5th Philip and Mary, that, on the zoth 
of March, 1607, the armourers and gunsmiths, who had dwindled 
down in number from thirty-five in the time of Elizabeth to five in 
the then current reign, made their complaints known to Parliament, 
and expressed a fear that they also would be compelled to abandon 
their occupation. For a time, however, this calamity was warded off ; 
for on their petition being referred to a Committee of the House, a 
report was made in favour of an open trade, and Nicholson’s mono- 
poly was declared to be abolished. This, however, was not the end of 
the hardships under which the manufacturers were doomed to labour ; 
for still later in the same reign they again appealed to Parliament, 
though, apparently, without redress. 

At length, to the joy of the trade, in the year 1638, being the 
13th of Charles I., the gunmakers in the City of London and the 
liberties thereof, within a compass of four miles, were incorporated 
under the name of “‘ The Master, Wardens, and Society of Gunmakers 
of the City of London.” Soon afterwards arose the unhappy conflict 
between King Charles and his Parliament, and on the 26th May, 
1642, the House of Commons ordered that the Wardens, or officers 
of the Company of Saddlers, Armourers, and Gunsmiths, should 
make inquiry and certify to the House “ what stores of saddles, arms, 
or muskets, they weekly make, and for whose use ;” a pretty clear 
indication that after this period the unhappy King had to look else- 
where than the company he had incorporated for arms, muskets, and 
ammunition.> 
On the 23rd June, 1643, the London gun trade petitioned Parlia- 





+ Hence we read in Dugdale’s ‘‘ Late Troubles,” c. xix. :—‘‘ Whereunto may be 
added the safe landing of the queen (12 Feb., 1642), at Burlington, in Yorkshire, 
with arms and ammunition brought from Holland for his Majesty’s service.” 
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ment respecting sea coal; and on the roth September, in the year 
following, a Committee of the House was appointed “to treat for 
English muskets and pistols,” in consequence, it may be presumed, 
of the expense and inconvenience resulting from the use of match- 
lock muskets, as contra-distinguished from the recently-invented fire- 
lock.¢ 

In the 13th and 14th Charles II. an Act was passed regulating the 
dimensions of army muskets. A few years afterwards (A.D. 1667), it 
appears from an entry in “ Pepys’ Diary,” that French guns, of supe- 
rior construction and workmanship, had been introduced among 
the English gentry; and a gunsmith, bearing the appropriate name 
of “Truelock,” possessed considerable reputation in the British 
metropolis. 

“ May 26th, 1667,” says the amusing diarist, “ To the Bull Head 
Tavern, whither was brought my French gun; and one Truelock, the 
famous gunsmith, that is a mighty ingenious man, did take my gun 
in pieces and made me understand the secrets thereof, and upon the 
whole I do find it a very good piece of work and truly wrought, but 
of a certain not a thing to be used much with safety.” 

Soon after the date of the foregoing incident, the growing popu- 
larity of foreign guns was attempted to be checked by legislative 
enactment ; and for this purpose, in 1680, a bill was introduced into 
the House of Commons, but rejected after it had advanced several 
stages. 

The time, however, was rapidly approaching when a competition, 
more formidable than ever offered to the London gunsmiths by 
foreign rivals, would spring up in -an English provincial town of 
modern growth, but with marvellous capacity of expansion. 

Up to the period of the Restoration it suited the caprice of asso- 
ciated traders in corporate boroughs to treat the artificers of Birming- 
ham and the neighbourhood as so many smiths or nailers, with no 
higher pretensions to ability and skill than such designations are at 





© Thus we read in the ‘‘ Journal of the Committee of the County of Stafford” 
(Shaw’s *‘ Staffordshire,” vol. i. p. 69) :—‘* 1644, Dec. 13. Whereas, for want of 
muskets with firelocks upon the guards in this garrison [Stafford], there hath been 
very much match spent, which is an extraordinary charge to the state, for the pre- 
vention of which it is ordered that Mr. Flower shall forthwith delyver out of the 
Earl of Denbigh’s magazine unto the several commanders of foot belonging to the 
garrison, for every twenty soldiers, they having in their several companies five fire- 
lock muskets ; and the said commanders, upon delivery thereof, are to deliver to 
the said Mr. Flower so many muskets with match-locks as they shall receive fire- 
locks from him, to be laid up in the said magazine, and to be restored when they 
bring in the said fire-locks again,” &c. 
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the present time calculated to suggest. When, however, the produc-. 
tions of Birmingham assumed a higher rank, and actually competed 
in the market with the work of incorporated tradesmen in borough 
towns, every effort was employed to curb the aspirations of the 
rising community; and although Macaulay, in his English History, 
speaking of the year 1685, says, “of Birmingham guns no one had 
yet heard,” this blank in the local escutcheon was soon afterwards 
‘supplied. 

The account of the origin of the Birmingham gun trade, already 
quoted from Hutton, although inaccurate and defective in many par- 
ticulars, has been adopted by succeeding writers with little, if any, 
addition or deviation, although the Journals of the House of 
Commons, and more especially the archives of the Newdigate 
family, preserved with sacred care at Arbury, throw considerable light 
on the transactions of the period. ‘The ‘“‘ Member for Warwickshire,” 
who is represented by Hutton as holdmg conference with the King, 
and shortly afterwards posting down to his Birmingham constituents, 
was none other than Sir Richard Newdigate ; and his name deserves 
to be held in grateful remembrance by the local gun trade, not merely 
because he was instrumental in obtaining the first ordnance contract 
for them, but becayse he rendered them invaluable financial assist- 
ance at a time of monetary depression and a consequent derange- 
ment of the currency. 

As to the precise mode in which the Baronet of Arbury introduced 
‘the qualifications—and, perhaps, the claims—of his constituents, 
there is no surviving testimony. To many minds there would, doubt- 
less, be something remarkably primitive in the notion of a King send- 
ing off a county Member to a mere colony of blacksmiths, charging 
them to manufacture guns of an improved pattern and principle ; 
but with Sir Richard Newdigate, who knew his men, the case was 
very different. He was satisfied they could do anything, if only 
furnished with “‘ a pattern,” and in the sequel his confidence was fully: 
justified, albeit he was not likely to be imposed upon in matters 
where good weapons and good workmanship were important points 
for consideration. Indeed, it is a highly interesting fact, as illus- 
‘trating the habits and possessions of English country gentlemen at 
this period, that when, in 1683, a search was made for arms at the 
mansion of Sir Richard, a considerable number of muskets, carbines, 
and pistols were removed, as attested by a certificate bearing the fol- 
lowing endorsement :— : 

“In this year James IT. caused a search for arms to be made in those 
houses whose proprietors were supposed to be adverse to his policy.” 
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This search was conducted by Captain Thomas Lucy, a descendant 
of the Warwickshire Justice whom Shakspeare delighted to dshonour ; 
and “an accompt of the arms sent in” by him from Arbury includes 
“nine suits of armour,” two suits of which were “for the militia of this 
county, as he saith,” and therefore returned ; “‘ 10 cases and a half of 
pystolls; 10 swords; 8 muskets, one old ; 2 carbines:” of which “ one 
case of pystolls, one sworde, and three boarding guns were left ;” 
and “an old drum, made use of in the house to beat to dinner, and 
therefore returned.” 

There were, of course, many sources from which Sir Richard could 
have furnished his private armoury ; and though it would savour of 
presumption to suggest that the unheard-of manufacturers of Birming- 
ham formed part of the number, it is evident, at all events, that the 
trusty baronet was well acquainted with the nature and necessity of 
such weapons ; and, without some special evidence of the ability of 
the Birmingham artificers, it is scarcely probable that he would have 
placed them in direct competition with the jealous corporation of 
London gunsmiths. 

The superiority of the snap haunch or snap hand musket to the 
unwieldy weapon of the early and middle parts of the seventeenth 
century was so manifest, that the desire of the Board of Ordnance for 
its general and immediate substitution may be readily understood. 
In their necessity the Board were, doubtless, thankful for any prac- 
tical suggestions ; and the following letter is not only valuable as 
fixing the date of the first official recognition of the Birmingham 
gunsmiths, but, also, as explaining the agency to which they were in- 
debted for the introduction. 


“For their Majesties service. To Sir Richard Newdigate att 
Arbury, near Warwick ;—These. 

“ S1r,—Pursuant to an order of this Board wee have directed the 
sending to you, by the Tamworth carrier, 2 snap hand musquettes 
of differing sorts for patterns, desiring you will please to cause them to 
be shewed to your Bermingham workmen ; and upon your return of 
their ability and readiness to undertake the making and fixing them 
accordingly, or the making barrells or locks only, together with the 
time a sufficient quantity of barrells can be made to answer the 
trouble and charge of sending an officer on purpose to prove the same 
according to the Tower proof—which is the equall weight of powder 
to one of the bulletts alsoe sent you ; and their lowest price either 
for a compleat musquett ready fixt, or for a barrell or a lock, distinct 
or together, as they will undertake to make them. We shall, there- 
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fore, cause further directions to be given as shall be most beneficial 
for their Majesties service, with a thankfull acknowledgement of your 
great favour and trouble afforded us herein. 


“ We are, Sir, Your most hum" servants, 


“ Office of Ordnance, 
“ roth of January, 1689.” 


The work done and the prices charged for it by the Birmingham 
gunsmiths were approved by the Board of Ordnance ; and this to the 
evident chagrin of the London company, who, thereupon, complained 
to Parliament, and it was resolved that the Board should be recom- 
mended “to compose the matter in dispute.” This recommendation or 
remonstrance was not without effect ; but, partly in consideration of 
the assistance afforded to the Board in time of need and perplexity, 
though chiefly in consequence of the importunity of Sir Richard New- 
digate, a contract was duly made and executed between the Board of 
Ordnance on the one part, and certain gunmakers of the town of 
Birmingham on the other, whereby the latter pledged themselves to 
supply 200 muskets per month for the use of the government. 

A staple trade thus suddenly planted in the heart of a community, 
neither favoured nor fettered by corporate restrictions but grasping 
the right hand of any competent workman whether far off or near, 
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soon found itself embarrassed by a capacity of production very far in 
excess of the current demand. .. The trade, in fact, was overrun ; and 
it is worthy of passing notice that, though at that time.and for 
upwards of a century afterwards, the inhabitants were strangers to 
corporate rights and disabilities, the gunsmiths, who had hitherto 
been associated in what was simply a friendly contract, assumed to 
themselves the title of “The Company of Gunmakers in Birming- 
ham,” and sought to establish a monopoly quite as exclusive as that 
contended for by their London rivals. Of this the following letter 
affords a curious illustration, while, at the same time, it shows that, 
though assuming to themselves a guasi corporate capacity, they were 
not ungrateful to their patron for all his kind offices in their behalf. 
The transaction amounts, in fact, to the first recorded instance of a 
testimonial emanating from the inhabitants of Birmingham :— 


“ To the worshipful Sir Richard Newdigate, att Arbury, sent with 


a gunn. . 
ee “ Bermingham, Nov. 4th, 1692. 


*“ WorTHY Sir,—Wee are much ashamed that we have been soe 
long silent of acknowledgements for the great kindness that your 
worship did us in helping us to the worke of making musketts for his 
Majt‘i¢. in Bermingham; and we could not tell how to make your 
worship any part of sattisfaction for your great kindness that we have 
alwayes received from you. Therefore, we beg your worships accept- 
ance of a small token which wee have sent by the bearer, hopeing 
your worship will pardon this troble, we remain, 

“‘ EY your worships humble servants, 
“ THE.COMPANY OF GUNMAKERS IN BERMINGHAM.” 


The moving incentive to this act of gratitude on the part of the 
gun trade, though highly commendable itself, had, probably, some 
connection with the sentiment which in these later days generally 
pervades all such demonstrations—a lively appreciation of favours 
yet to come. Sir Richard Newdigate, however, was not the man to 
be insensible to such an instance of attention, however small the 
tribute ; and, though his embarrassment at the time of the presenta- 
tion was probably not so intense as to deprive him of the power of 
articulate expression, his feelings were not the less sincere, for not 
the letter only, but the “gun sent” with it, have descended as heir- 
looms, and are still preserved at Arbury. 

“Practice,” says the old proverb, “ makes perfect;” and so it 
proved in the case of the Birmingham gunsmiths. Their work com- 
mended itself to the government, reflected credit on their patron, 
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and brought them renewed favours. Through the intervention of Sir 
Richard an order was made by the Board of Ordnance, on the 24th 
of November, 1692, for a year’s supply of arms at the rate of 200 per 
month; and on the sth of January, 169#, a contract, of which the 
following is a copy, was duly ratified :— 

“ Contracted and agreed this ffifth day of January, Anno Dom™ 
169%, and in the fifth year of the reign of our Soveraign Lord and 
Lady King William and Queen Marye, by the grace of God, of 
England, Scotland, ffrance, and Ireland, defenders of the ffaith, &c., 
by virtue of an order of the Right Hone Henry Lord Viscount 
Sydney, Master-General of their Majesties Ordnance, and the Board 
24th Nov last, between the hone the principal officers of the same 
on their Majesties behalf, of the one part, and William Bourne, Thomas 
Moore, John West, Richard Weston, and Jacob Austin, of Bermingham, 
in the county of Warwick, gunsmiths, of the other part, as follg, viz. :— 

“ Imprimis, the said William Bourne, Thomas Moore, John West, 
Richard Weston, and Jacob Austin, do hereby formaly covenant 
and agree to and with the said principal officers of their majesties 
ordnance on the behalf of themselves and the rest of the gunmakers . 
of Birmingham, that they shall and will make and provide for their 
majesties’ service two hundred snap hand musquets every month for 
the space of one yeare from the expiration of their last contract, 
bearing date the six and twentieth day of March, 1692, to be three 
feet ten inches long, with walnut tree and ash stocks, and that one 
half of the said musquetts shall have flat locks ingraven, and the 
other half round locks, and that all of them shall have brass pipes 
cast and brass heel plates, and all the stocks varnished ; and to have 
six good thrids in the breech screws, and that all the said gun stocks 
shall be made well and substancial, and none of them glewed. 

“ And also that the said musquett barrells shall be compleatly fixed 
before they are proved, and that they shall be proved at Bermingham 
according to the Tower proofs, and a fitt person (who shall be em- 
powered by this office) shall inspect the same, and marke them 
with the office marke, and (when finished) to survey them ; and that 
powder and bulletts shall be provided and sent down at the charge 
of this office for the proofe of the said arms. 

*‘ And the said principal officers of their majesties (for and on their 
majesties’ behalf) doe agree with the said William Bourne, Thomas 
Moore, John West, Richard Weston, and Jacob Austin, in behalf of 
themselves and the rest of the gunmakers of Birmingham, that .they 
shall be paid for the said arms in the manner following, viz. :—For 
every one hundred several arms, after the rate of seventeen shillings 
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price, ready money, by way of debenture, within one week after the 
delivery thereof into their majesties’ stores in the Tower of London, 
or any other place within this kingdom, as the board shall order and 
direct ; and also that they shall be paid and allowed three shillings 
for the carriage of every one one hundred weight from Bermingham 
to the Tower, and so proportionably to any other place ; and that the 
money shall be paid to them without any charge or trouble, as they 
shall direct and returne the same from time to time to Bermingham. 

“In witness hereof the said parties to these prep interchangeably 
have sett their hands and seals the day and year above written. 


* THo* LITTLETON C) 


* Jo* CHARLTON (=) 
“WILL” BoULTER oa 


‘* Signed and delivered in the presence of 
WILL. PHELPs,” 


A branch of trade, in the establishment and encouragement of 
which Sir Richard Newdegate had taken such lively interest, might 
be thought by this time to have acquired sufficient strength to sustain 
itself without extrinsic aid. Unfortunately, however, for the men of 
Birmingham, from the days of William III. down to those of “ The 
Gemini ”—what, by the way, has become of their admirable letters ? 
—the currency has always been against them. On the 12th of 
November, 169%, as we read in the “ Commons’ Journal,” a petition 
was presented to Parliament from the chief inhabitants and trades- 
men of Birmingham, “as well on behalf of themselves and several 
other tradesmen as of several thousands of the poor workmen living 
in and about the said town, complaining of the great scarcity of 
milled money, so that their trade must be at a stand still unless 
speedily relieved,” and earnestly praying for relief in that behalf. 
This petition, like many others of its unfortunate type, found little 
favour with the people’s representatives, and although it was probably 
saved from the unmerited satire and ignominy of being ordered “ to 
4e on the table,” it provoked no response. Sir Richard Newdigate, 
however, out of the love he bore to his constituents, had already 
advanced to them the sum of 700/., taking as his security an under- 
taking on their part to deliver to him such numbers of arms as might 
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be from time to time required, under the sanction of the following 
Ordnance Office Warrant :— 4 


“Whereas Sir Richard Newdigate, of Arbery, in Warwickshire, 
hath by his credit or otherwise supported and subsisted the gun- 
makers of Bermingham dealing with this office under the present 
misfortune of the scarsity and want of money, and for a security 
taken from them as a pledge to enjoine them to make him satisfaction 
such parcell or parcells of musquetts as he thought fit, These are 
therefore to certifie whom it may concern that the same has been 
acted and done with the privity and by the consent of the Hone 
the Earle of Romney, Ma'-General of his Ma‘* Ordnance and the 
Board ; and he is permitted to receive from time to time what arms 
the said gunmakers shall think necessary to put into his hands for any 
further credit given or money lent them or otherwise for their future 
subsistance as long as they shall have occasion. Given at the Office 
of his Majesties Ordnance, under our hands and seal of the said office, 
this twenty-ninth day of September, Annog,. Regni Regis Gulielmi 
Tertij Octavo, One Thousand Six Hundred Ninety and Six.” 


In 1698, a considerable impetus was afforded to English manu- 
factures by the opening of the African trade and the consequent ex- 
portation of guns, cutlery, and hardware. This prosperity, however, 
was destined to receive a check by the operation of other causes, 
and in 1706 the London company of gunmakers complained to 





4 This warrant is endorsed ‘‘ 29 Sepr., 8 Gulielmi 3d, 1696. Office of Ordnance 
Allowance of me to take arms for my security for 700/. I lent Bermingham gun- 
makers in tic” [es ;” probably, but two or three letters at the end of the word 
are now illegible. ] 
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Parliament that, notwithstanding the statute passed in the first year 
of Queen Anne, prohibiting the use of foreign arms, &c., by troops 
in English pay, yet whilst they could neither obtain money nor 
orders from government, large quantities of guns were still manu- 
factured in Holland, to the detriment of English makers. The guns 
made by foreigners were not, however, the sole cause of the London 
Company’s jealousy ; those made at Birmingham were not in the 
slightest degree more favourably looked upon; and there is too 
much reason for believing that the London smiths had recourse to 
very questionable expedients in the hope of driving their midland 
rivals from the field. So grievous, indeed, had the hardships of the 
Birmingham makers become that, on the 11th of February, 1707, 
they complained in form of a petition to the House of Commons 
that the London gunsmiths—by reason that, under their charter, all 
firearms must be proved by their proof master—had inflicted such 
hardships upon them by beating down their prices and obstructing 
their trade to the plantations, that they, besides their dependents, 
being about 400, must remove to some other nation, unless relieved 
of their disabilities. 

With the peace of 1714, the demand for firearms, for the purposes 
of government, was, for a time, in a great measure checked ; but we 
are now treading so closely on the province of modern history that 
we must bring our memorials to a close, not, however, without com- 
memorating the fact that, within half a century after the introduction 
of the gun manufacture into the town of Birmingham, the son of one 
of the early makers was married to the sister of a peer, and soon after- 
wards discharged the duties of high sheriff of his native county, with 
equal credit to himself and the community from which he sprang—a 
community which has since supplied millions of arms for purposes 
connected with. our own national defence, and for the exigencies of 
foreign war, in which, as a people, we have happily had no share. 

To you, Mr. Urban, whose early and great contributor, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, was at one part of his career intimately associated 
with the literature, if not the public enterprise of Birmingham, I 
willingly confide these memorials—memorials which derive all their 
value and interest from the original documents most courteously 
placed at my disposal by C. N. Newdigate, Esq., M.P., of Arbury, 
in the county of Warwick, who by his talents, his patriotism, and his 
devotion to the interests of his constituents, not excluding those of 
the gunmakers of Birmingham, has caused an additional halo to 
encircle the family name. 

J. Goopwin, F.S.A. 





THE NEW PYGMALION. 


y' 5OME five-and-forty years ago there was presented to the 


G@NSa\\. reading public a slim-looking octavo volume, entitled 
1), ‘Liber Amoris ; or, The New Pygmalion.” No author's 

SEZ) name appeared upon its title-page, but it purported to 
be the work of a native of North Britain, who, quitting his native 
country early in life on account of political animosities and an ill- 
advised marriage, had transcribed the narrative comprised in the 
book, carefully and with his own hand, a little before setting out for 
the continent, to die soon afterwards in the Netherlands, of “ dis- 
appointment preying on a sickly frame and morbid state of mind.” 
It was alleged to have been the narrator’s wish that what had been 
his. strongest feeling while living should be preserved in a literary 
form after his death; and the friend into whose hands the manuscript 
was confided was stated to have given his assurance that not a word 
of the work should be altered—that no passages, however childish or 
redundant, should be suppressed. Nevertheless, the editor had, con- 
fessedly, held himself at liberty so far to disguise details, “as to 
prevent any consequences resulting from the publication further than 
the amusement or-sympathy of the reader.” 

So far the advertisement, or preface, of “The New Pygmalion”: 
a scarce and curious book, worthy of examination, and now well known 
to have been written by WiLL1AM Hazuitr. The real facts of the 
case, however, are not consistent with the above statement in regard 
to the origin of the work. Hazlitt was not a native of North Britain. 
He was born at Maidstone, in 1778. He can hardly be said to have 
died of disappointment arising out of the events described in the 
book, since he survived them eight years—dying at last of cholera, it 
has been generally understood, on the 18th of September, 1830, when 
the scene of his death was not in the Netherlands, but at his lodgings 
in Frith Street, Soho Square. It may be noted, further, that, so far 
from the book being entrusted to a friend for publication after its 
author’s decease, that it appeared in his lifetime ; and, therefore, 
needed no such editor. The preface was, undoubtedly, of Hazlitt’s 
own composing; and the volume issued from the press after the 
ordinary negotiations between. author and publisher. 
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Still, apart from its preface, the book is by no means to be regarded 
even as a work of fiction founded upon fact. It deals with truth. It re- 
lates, with an exaggeration due to excited feeling, rather than to the 
romancist’s straining after effect, a very remarkable episode in the 
life of its author. Nor was its publication due simply to a writer’s 
desire, born of his necessity very often, to capitalise his emotions, as 
it were: to throw his experiences, his sorrows, and his sufferings into 
the marketable form of manuscript, and to dispose of that on the 
most favourable terms obtainable. In Hazlitt’s case publicity was a 
medicine to his condition of mind. Owing to a train of circumstances, 
and to inherent mental peculiarities, his imagination had become dis- 
tinctly diseased. It wasa relief to him to give the history of his trials 
and troubles to the printing-press and the world ; to deliver himself 
from his cares and pains in the ordinary way of literary work. As 
De Quincey says, in his grand way, of the book and its author :—“ It 
was an explosion of frenzy. He threw out his clamorous anguish to 
the clouds, and to the winds, and to the air, caring not who might 
listen, who might sympathise, or who might sneer. Pity was no 
demand of his ; laughter was no wrong. ‘The sole necessity for Aim 
was—to empty his overburdened spirit.” 

The main incidents in Hazlitt’s life may be briefly stated. He 
was the son of a Unitarian minister. His early education was re- 
ceived at a day-school at Wem, in Shropshire. When fifteen he was 
a student at the Unitarian College, Hackney, and designed for the 
ministry of that sect. Soon abandoning, however, all thought of fol- 
lowing his father’s profession, he became a student of the fine arts. 
In 1802 he visited Paris, and copied pictures in the Louvre. But he 
was dissatisfied with himself; he had little artistic facility ; he was 
impatient, fastidious, and his notion of success was too exalted. Re- 
turned from Paris, he made a tour through the Midland Counties, 
painting portraits. The result was not flattering to him, and he 
abandoned his art. Haydon, who was apt to speak rather acri- 
moniously of him, describes him as without moral courage—giving up 
the struggle in despair, and moralising on the impossibility of art 
being revived in England—“ not because the people had no talent; 
not because they had no subject matter; not because there was no 
patronage ; but because he, William Hazlitt, did not take the trouble 
which Titian took ; and because he was too lazy to try.” It may 
be that fear of failure kept him back ; often hindered him even from 
attempting. Or he felt within him that he possessed rather the 
author than the artist’s faculty. In the autumn of 1803 he com- 
menced his career as a man of letters by profession. 
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His first publication was his “ Essay on the Principles of Human 
Action,” upon which, according to his son’s account, he always 
prided himself as much as on any other of his numerous works. He 
was one of those prolific writers who, if they never obtain any great 
commercial success by their productions, yet by their untiring in- 
dustry earn a considerable income. The public of the day received 
him favourably. In 1808 he married the sister of Dr. (afterwards Sir 
John) Stoddart ; and, quitting London, settled at Winterslow, Wilts. 
There he prosecuted his literary labours with great activity. There 
Charles Lamb and his sister (whose acquaintance he had first formed 
in London in 1805) visited him. Miss Lamb writes from the Inner 
Temple, cordially, to Mrs. Hazlitt, in 1809, of “ the dear, quiet, lazy, 
delicious month” spent in Wiltshire. The Londoners would seem to 
have enjoyed their visit greatly. Arrived at home again, they felt 
* discontented and Winterslow-sick.” “TI assure you I never passed 
such a pleasant time in the country in my life, both in the house and 
out of it—the card-playing quarrels, and a few gaspings for breath 
after your swift footsteps up the high hills, excepted ; and those draw- 
backs are not unpleasant in the recollection. We have got some salt 
butter, to make our toast seem like yours ; and we have tried to eat 
meat suppers, but that would not do, for we left our appetites behind 
us,” &c. 

In 1811 Hazlitt returned to London and occupied a house in York 
Street, Westminster, which then belonged to Jeremy Bentham, and 
had at one time been tenanted by Milton. In 1813 he delivered a 
course of lectures, on the History of English Philosophy, at the 
Russell Institution; and subsequently he gave three courses of 
lectures, on the English Poets generally, the Comic Poets, and the 
Elizabethan Dramatists, at the Surrey Institution. For the most part 
his audiences were not sympathetic. According to Talfourd’s ac- 
count, they consisted chiefly of Dissenters, who joined him in his 
love of freedom and hatred of Castlereagh, but as for plays and 
poets, “ cared for none of those things ;”—of Quakers, who approved 
his opposition to slavery and capital punishment, but closed their ears 
when he talked of art and music, the drama and like vanities ;—of 
devotees of commerce, to whom his doctrine of natural disinterested- 
ness was an enigma, if not an insult ;—“ of a few enemies, who came 
to sneer ;—and a few friends, who were eager to learn and to admire.” 
Still he impressed his hearers, if he did not carry them away. His 
deep-voiced, skilful delivery and earnest manner had their effect, 
although his matter might fail to convince. He was—as we learn 
from the critics of his period—too abrupt, capricious, and—to use 
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Coleridge’s word—non-sequacious, to be really eloquent. Yet he 
was trenchant, brilliant, exciting. If his audience withheld their 
sympathies, he compelled them, nevertheless, to surrender their 
respect and attention. Memorably on one occasion he made them 
yield to his sway. He had been speaking of Dr. Johnson, especially 
lauding his great humanity, closing a catalogue of his good deeds 
with mention of his noblest action“ his carrying the poor victim of 
disease and dissipation on his back through Fleet Street ”—when a 
titter arose from some among the auditors; a murmur from others 
that such things should be mentioned to ears polite. Hazlitt paused 
for a moment ; then, with sturdy simplicity, went on: “ An act which 
realises the parable of the good Samaritan.” His hearers shrunk 
back, reproved and abashed. 

For some short time he was engaged as a reporter on the Morning 
Chronicle, and afterwards contributed occasionally to that journal, as 
well as to the Lxaminer, the Edinburgh Review, and other news- 
papers and magazines. He was rebuked by the Quarterly savagely, 
after the manner of those days, for his “ Characters of Shakspeare'’s 
Plays,” and his “ Round Table,” a collection of essays to which Leigh 
Hunt rendered assistance. Other volumes of his are “ Political 
Essays,” “ Table Talk,” “‘ The Spirit of the Age,” and the “Life of 
Napoleon.” He contributed the article “ Fine Arts” to the Zvcy- 
clopadia Britannica, recorded the “‘ Conversations of Northcote,” and 
aided that artist in his “ Life of Titian,” if, indeed, he did not wholly 
write the book. Altogether, his career was one of ceaseless literary 
toil. 

To go back to about 1820, when the circumstances narrated in the 
“ New Pygmalion ” began to occur. 

He was bent on separating himself from his wife; not, as De 
Quincey explains, by means of a divorce according to the law of 
England, which would have argued criminality in her; but by the 
Scottish law, to be satisfactorily evoked on proof of some frailty in 
himself. Meanwhile; he was living in London. He had taken apart- 
ments at No. 9, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. His land- 
lord was a Mr. Walker, tailor by trade, and lodging-house keeper. 
Mr. Walker had two daughters, Sarah and. Betsy. Hazlitt permitted 
himself to. be fascinated by the charms of Sarah Walker, who waited 
en her father’s lodgers,-and performed the ordinary duties of a 
servant in the house... In person she was. attractive: perhaps rather 
interesting-looking than strictly beautiful; a brunette—small, dimi- 
nutive even in stature, and said to be endowed with strong intel. 
lectual sensibility. Her appearance and demeanour had arrested 
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Hazlitt’s attention. He conversed with her; lent her books, his own 
books ; was gratified by her sympathy and applause ; and the pleased 
author rapidly developed into the impassioned lover. 

“The New Pygmalion” is in three parts, consisting of dramatic 
dialogues, letters, and detached thoughts. The dialogues are between 
H. (Hazlitt) and S. (Sarah Walker). The book commences abruptly. 
The reader finds himself listening to the lovers conversing. There is 
no prologue explanatory of the growth of H.’s passion—no account 
of his first confession of affection. The opening dialogue is entitled 
“The Picture.” H. is showing S. a drawing of a Madonna or a 
St. Cecilia after Raphael, which he maintains to be a close resem 
blance of her. S. suggests modestly that it is much handsomer than 
she can pretend to be ; that the complexion of the picture is fair, 
whereas hers is dark. H. proceeds: “Thine is pale and beautiful, 
my love, not dark. But if your colour were a little heightened, and 
you wore the same dress, and your hair were let down over your 
shoulders as it is here, it might be taken for a picture of you. Look 
here, only see how like it is. The forehead is like, with that little 
obstinate protrusion in the middle ; the eyebrows are like, and the 
eyes are just like yours when you look up and say ‘ No—never!’” 
And then it seems that S. had made use of those words when H. had 
asked her to be his. ‘Ah! if you can never be mine,” he resumes, 
“T shall not long be myself. I cannot go onasIam. My faculties 
leave me. I think of nothing. I have no feeling about anything: but 
thee ; thy sweet image has taken possession of me—haunts me—and 
will drive me to distraction. Yet I could almost wish to go mad for 
thy sake ; for then I might fancy that I had thy love in return, which 
I cannot live without.” 

Two or three other similar dialogues follow ; the lover loquacious 
and rhapsodical, the lady quiescent and passive enough, not giving 
much encouragement beyond patiently listening and submitting to 
frequent kisses. Then there is some talk of his:making her a present 
of a flageolet, and he desires to be shewn one that she already 
possesses, to see if it be good enough for her. The following para- 
graph, printed in italics, intersects the dialogue, much as a “stage 
direction” ‘appears in a play :—“ The next morning S. brought up 
the tea-kettle as usual, and looking towards the tea-tray, she said: 
“O, I see my sister has forgot the tea-pot.’ It was not there, sure 
enough ; and, tripping down-stairs, she came up in a minute with the 
tea-pot in one hand and the flageolet in the other, balanced so 
sweetly and gracefully. It would have been awkward to have 
brought up the flageolet in the tea-tray, and she could not-well have 
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gone down again on purpose to fetch it. Something, therefore, was 
to be omitted as an excuse. Exquisite witch! But do I love her the 
less dearly for it? I cannot.” 

Afterwards comes a conversation, called “ Confession,” in which S. 
avows that she has had a prior attachment, but that it is at an end 
now ; that “pride of birth” would not permit her former lover to 
think of union with her, and that all is now over between them, 
except in the way of friendship. “ May God for ever bless you!” 
cries H., after this confession. ‘“ How can I thank you for your con- 
descension in letting me know your sweet sentiments? You have 
changed my esteem into adoration.” 

Then comes a quarrel. H. is suspicious, abusive, violent. If S. 
cannot love him, she shall not make him a laughing-stock. He 
charges her with acting a vile part, and words his accusation expli- 
citly enough. She is “a common lodging-house decoy, a kissing 
convenience, her lips as common as the stairs,” and so on. He 
taunts her with her former warmth of feeling in regard to him, and 
contrasts it with her present coldness and calculation. He mixes up 
the grossest insult with the wildest panegyric. She has no right to act 
lightly, he exclaims. Levity is out of character in her. She seems so 
reserved and modest, so soft, so timid. She speaks so low, she looks 
so innocent. Her ordinary walk is as if she were performing some 
religious ceremony ; she comes in with the tea-things as if she were 
advancing to an altar. She moves in a minuet step: she measures 
every step, as if afraid of offending in the smallest things. He goes 
on: “I never hear your approach on the stairs but by a sort of 
hushed silence. When you enter the room, the Graces wait on you, 
and Love waves round your person in gentle undulations, breathing 
balm into the soul! By heaven, you are an angel! You look like 
one at this instant. Do I not adore you?” &c., &c. But the young 
lady, offended and angry, leaves him. 

Of course a reconciliation follows. Says S., “ Though I am but a 
tradesman’s daughter I have as nice a sense of honour as any one 
can have.” H. lauds her true nobility of mind, and appeases her. 
Then he asks her whether some resemblance between him and her 
former lover had not struck her? She says no; but there was a 
likeness between her lover and the small bronze figure of Napoleon 
on the mantel-piece—all but the nose—and her lover was taller. H. 
gives her the image. She puts her arms round H.’s neck, and they 
are friends again. This reconciliation brings the dialogues to a 
close. 

Then follow the letters. H. is in Scotland, apparently busily 
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engaged in literary labours. “I regularly do ten pages a day,” he 
writes to S., “which mounts up to thirty guineas’ worth a week, so 
that you see I should grow rich at this rate if I could keep on so; 
and J could keep on so if I had you with me to encourage me with 
your sweet smiles and share my lot.” Then he says he will write to 
Mr. T to send tickets, so that S. and her mother, if “ agreeable,” 
may go and see Mr. Kean in “Othello,” and Miss Stephens in 
“‘ Love in a Village.” In another letter he writes: “I was reading 
something about Mr. Macready to-day, and this put me in mind ot 
that delicious night when I went with your mother and you to see 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ Can I forget it fora moment? Your sweet, 
modest looks—your infinite propriety of behaviour—all your sweet 
winning ways. Your hesitating about taking my arm as we came out, 
till your mother did. Your laughing about nearly losing your cloak. 
Your stepping into the coach. . . . And, oh! my sitting down beside 
you there—you whom I had loved so long, so well, and your assuring 
me I had not lessened your pleasure at the play by being with you, 
and giving me your dear hand to press in mine! I thought I was in 
heaven.” 

What follows purports to have been “written in a blank leaf of 
“ Endymion ” :— 

“T want a hand to guide me, an eye to cheer me, a bosom to 
repose on ; all which I shall never have, but shall stagger into my grave, 
old before my time, unloved and unlovely, unless S. L. keeps her 
faith with me. . . . But by her dove’s eyes and serpent shape, I 
think she does not hate me ; by her smooth forehead and her crested 
hair, I own I love her ; by her soft looks and queen-like grace (which 
men might fall down and worship), I swear to live and die for her.” 

Then are quoted the lines from “ Troilus and Cressida,” beginning, 
“Oh! if I thought it could be in a woman,” &c. (Z7roilus’s speech in 
the third act.) This closes part the first of the book. 

The second part comprises some fourteen letters addressed by H. 
to his friend C. P , Esq. (now known to have been Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, the father of the poet). H. writes from Scotland. He 
complains of a prudish answer he had received to his letter to S. 
(She had declined his offer of tickets for the theatre, and joined her 
family in sending ‘‘ best respects” to him.) He describes his quarrel 
and reconciliation with her, and says she beguiled him of his tears, 
though “‘the deuce of a one did she shed herself.” He relates how “she 
cajoled him out of his little Napoleon ;” and concludes with a state- 
ment that he has begun a book of his conversations with her, and 
calls it Liber Amoris. He was detained at Stamford, and found him- 
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self dull, and “could hit upon no other way of employing his time 
so agreeably.” He entreats C. P. to call and see S., and ascertain 
whether or no she is quite marble. In his earlier letters he speaks 
of her coolly and critically. But his frenzy soon comes back upon 
him again. 

He has been in purgatory—he has been poisoned. She is his 
tormentor ; his sufferings are wearing him out—he is going mad! 
Then the critic, the man of letters, breaks out, and he asks, 
“‘ Have you read ‘Sardanapalus?’ How like the little Greek slave, 
Myrtha, is to Aer!” C. P—— endeavours to pacify and comfort 
him. H. resumes: “She by her silence makes my dark hour; and 
you by your encouragements dissipate it for twenty-four hours. 
Another thing has brought me to life: Mrs. H. is actually on her 
way here about the divorce.” Then he speculates upon whether when 
he is free again, as he expresses it, S. will consent to wed him. 
Having obtained his-divorce he cools, and asks C. P. what he ought 
to do in regard to S., deprecating at the same time the notion that 
he wants to be rid of her. He loves her as he loves his own soul. 
Then comes a confession which casts something of a fictitious and 
histrionic air over his attitude and demeanour as a lover. “I am in 
some sense proud that I can feel this dreadful passion ; it gives me a 
kind of rank in the kingdom of love ; but I could have wished it had 
been for an object that at least could have understood its value and 
pitied its excess.” He has been shot through with poisoned arrows, 
and the “ winged wound” is festering and consumes him. He even 
meditates suicide. “ If it were not for my little boy, whose face I see 
struck blank at the news, looking through the world for pity and 
meeting with contempt instead, I-should soon, I fear, settle the 
question by my death.” Then he attributes the state to which he is 
reduced to his own folly, “in fancying a little artful vixen to be an 
angel and a saint, because she affected to look like one to hide her 
rank thoughts and deadly purposes.” So he oscillates between the 
most distrustful view of his idol and the wildest infatuation in regard 
to her ; and presently he is writing to her quite humbly, begging “ the 
balm of her friendship,” and to be restored to a place in her esteem. 
To this letter he receives no answer, and seems to go fairly mad 
again. 

Among the “detached thoughts” we find some passages headed 
“ Unaltered love.” ‘These have been occasionally quoted. Mrs. 
Jamieson held them worthy of transfer to her “ Commonplace Book 
of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies” (1854). They may be taken 
as a good specimen of Hazlitt’s fervid eloquence of style. 
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“Shall I-not love her for herself alone, in spite of fickleness 
and folly? To love her for her regard to me, is not to love her, but 
myself. She has robbed me of herself; shall she also rob me of my 
love of her? Did I not live on her smile? Is it: less sweet. be- 
cause’ it is withdrawn from me? Did I not adore her every grace? 
Does she bend less enchantingly because she has turned from me to 
another? Is my love, then, in the power of fortune or of her 
caprice? No; I will have it, lasting. as it is, pure; and I will make 
a Goddess of her, and build a temple to her in:my heart, and wor- 
ship her on indestructible altars, and raise statues to. her; and my 
homage shall be unblemished as her unrivalled symmetry of ferm.; 
and when that fails, the memory of it shall survive ; and my bosom 
shall be proof to scorn, as hers has been to pity; and.I will pursue 
her with an unrelenting love, and sue to be her slave, and tend her 
steps without notice and without reward ; and serve her living, and 
mourn for her when dead. And thus my love will have shown itself 
superior to her hate ; and I shall triumph and then die. ‘This is my 
idea of the only true and heroic love! Such is mine for her.” 

The third part of the book consists of a long narrative addressed 
to J. S. K. H. describes his journey from Scotland to London, all 
eagerness to behold again his adored S. “As the vessel sailed up 
the Thames the air thickened with the consciousness of being near 
her.” She receives him; however, with a disappointing coldness 

‘and-constraint. She has replaced the little image of Bonaparte upon 
the mantelpiece. She is very coy and discreet. She keeps her lover 
ata distance. H. describes himself as stung to the quick—as givmg 
way to a fury of disappointed hope and jealous passion. - He tears 
from his breast a locket containing her hair, and tramples it in pieces. 
He dashes the little- Bonaparte on the ground and stamps on it. He 
shrieks curses on her and her false love. His'screams bring ‘father, 
mother, lodgers and all into the room,” and he rushes out of the 
house thinking to quit it for ever. ‘But no sooner,” he relates, 
“was I in the street than the desolation and the darkness .became 
greater and more intolerable, and the eddying violence of my passion 
drove me back to the source from whence it sprung.” 

By-and-by he is calmer. For some days they do not meet. He 
determines to wait patiently for a month, and then to make her a 
formal and final offer of his hand. But before the month has elapsed 
he is conjuring her to tell him if there is not some new attachment 
estranging her. He asks, is it Mr. C.?—Mr. C. having been a 
lodger in the house. She answers saucily, Mr. C. was there’ a very 
short time. Is it Mr.——? She hesitates, and then replies faintly, 
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“No.” He goes on:—Has she any tie? She has no tie. She is not 
going to be married soon? She does not intend ever to marry at all. 
Will she be friends with him as of old? She will make no promises. 
And she trips away lightly. 

Another day her manner is more encouraging. She undertakes to 
put new frills to his shirts, to get the little Bonaparte mended, to 
make up and wear a plaid silk dress he has given her. Then comes 
the end. It is Sunday evening. He is about to ask her to start on 
Wednesday with her mother for Scotland, and. there to become his 
wife on the following Saturday, when he learns that she has left the 
house suddenly, to go to her grandmother's at Somers’ Town. His 
suspicions are excited. He determines to go out to meet her on her 
way home. He meets her in King Street, Holborn, hanging on the 
arm of a young, good-looking man—Mr. C., the former lodger. 

She was, it would seem, thoroughly corrupt: a consummate hypo- 
crite. While misleading and trifling with H., she had surrendered 
herself altogether to C. He lived opposite, having quitted the 
lodging-house, because, as he himself explained, “they were too 
much together, and it was better for her to meet him occasionally 
out of doors.” The book ends with H.’s gloomy meditations upon 
his own sufferings: “I seem to have been thrown from the top of a 
precipice, and to lie grovelling, stunned and stupefied. I am melan- 
choly, lonesome, and weaker than a child ;”—and an acute dissection 
of the false woman upon whom he had squandered his affection. 
What can she do now, he asks, but throw off the mask absolutely, 
and “run a muck at infamy?” He denounces her as the commonest 
of creatures—a practised, callous jilt ; her demure, pretty, wheedling 
looks, her composed manners, her high-flown pretensions, the screen 
for her avarice, her vanity, her calculating immodesty, and so on. 

Certainly a strange history, a wild tumult of passion, is this “ New 

‘ Pygmalion,” with the most preposterous exaggeration in it; much 
wild rant, much morbid extravagance, and yet underlying these, it 
cannot be doubted, a depth of genuine feeling. The excitement that 
would have been affectation in another man was earnest truth with 
Hazlitt. It was in his nature to feel keenly, and to express himself 
violently. Impartial friends declared him to have become absolutely 
maniacal during the first pressure of the affliction caused by S.’s 
conduct. He professed to have “whistled her down the wind ;” 
but it was clear that in doing so he had cruelly rent his own heart- 
strings, entangled with her “jesses.” He sought not to disguise his 
misfortunes. ‘He went out about,” says De Quincey, “ proclaiming 
the case, and insisting on its details to every stranger that would 
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listen.” It would have been a relief to him to have mounted to the 
housetops, and from thence have related the story of his sorrows 
to the world at large. He had always taken up a position of vin- 
dictive exasperation in regard to the society around him—political and 
otherwise. Now this became intensified in every way. Alluding to 
the Pygmalion episode in his career, De Quincey writes :—“ His life 
of Napoleon was prosecuted subsequently to this, and perhaps under 
this remembrance as a reservoir that might receive all the vast over- 
flows of his wrath; much of which was not merely political, or in a 
spirit of bacchanalian partisanship, but was even morbidly anti-social. 
He hated with all his heart every institution of man, and all his pre- 
tensions. He loathed his own relation to the human race.” 

Haydon, the painter, seems to have regarded Hazlitt with curious 
interest, and some awe: describing him as a singular mixture of 
friend and fiend, radical and critic, metaphysician, poet, and painter, 
on whose word no one could rely, on whose heart no one could 
calculate, and some of whose deductions he himself would try to 
explain in vain:—a compound of malice, candour, cowardice, genius, 
purity, vice, democracy, and conceit. That he was morbidly vain 
there can be little doubt. Wounded vanity is generally at the bottom 
of intense sufferings on the score of jealousy and outraged affection. 
Haydon describes a visit to Hazlitt, when he was discovered 
arranging his hair before a looking-glass, trying different effects, and 
asking advice as to whether he should show his forehead more or 
less. The painter was indignant. He writes : “ In that large wains- 
cotted room Milton had conceived, and perhaps written, many of 
his finest thoughts; and there sat one of his critics admiring his own 
features!” Bentham, who lived next door, was to be seen from the 
window—a white-haired philosopher bustling about his garden in a 
sort of half-running walk. 

Yet Haydon, in the midst of his strictures upon Hazlitt’s weak- 
nesses, finds occasion to render justice to the warmth of his parental 
affection. He doated upon his one son. Haydon was invited to a 
festival on the christening of the boy. “As I knew all parties,” 
writes Haydon, “I lunched heartily first, and was there punctually at 
four... . but he was out. I walked up and found his wife ill by the 
fire, in a bedgown, nothing ready for guests, and everything wearing 
the appearance of neglect and indifference. I said, ‘ Where is 
Hazlitt?’ ‘Oh dear, William has gone to look for a parson.’ ‘A 
parson! Why, has he not thought of that before?’ ‘No, he didn’t.’ 
‘T’ll go and look for him,’ said I, and out I went into the park, 
through Queen’s Square, and met Hazlitt in a rage coming home. 
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‘Have you got a parson?’ ‘No,’ said he; ‘these fellows are all out.’ 
‘What will you do?’ ‘Nothing.’ So in we walked, Hazlitt growl- 
ing at all the parsons and the church. When we came in, we sat 
down ; nobody was come ; no table laid ; no appearance of dinner. 

The company began to drop in. Charles Lamb and his poor 
sister—all sorts of odd clever people—still no dinner. At last came 
in a maid, who laid a cloth, and put down knives and forks in a 
heap. Then followed a dish of potatoes, cold, waxy, and yellow. 
Then came a great bit of beef, with a bone like a battering-ram, 
toppling on all its corners. Neither Hazlitt nor Lamb seemed at all 
disturbed, but set to work helping each other ; while the boy, half- 
clean and obstinate, kept squalling to put his fingers into the gravy.” 
Haydon, weary and discomposed, returns home to place a candle on 
the floor, and contemplate his picture of Solomon before retiring to 
bed, filled with thoughts of his art. 

Two years after the publication of the “New Pygmalion,” Hazlitt 
married his second wife, the widow of Colonel Bridgewater. 

He was frequently visited by Lamb and others during the sickness 
and suffering that preceded his death. Although his careless habits 
had left no provision for the failure of his health, his friends took 
‘good heed he should lack for nothing when the last hours of trouble 
came. A faithful few, Lamb amongst them, followed his coffin and 
gathered round his final resting-place in the churchyard of St. Ann’s, 
Soho. There had been at one time a coolness between them, due in 
great measure to the kindly Lamb’s inevitable indifference to the 
objects of Hazlitt’s passionate admiration or bitter hatred; yet Lamb 
felt his loss acutely, and regarded his memory with a deep affec- 
tion. The high terms in which Lamb, in his manly letter of expostu- 
lation to Southey, wrote of Hazlitt, are worthy of repetition :— “ I 
should belie my own conscience if I said less than that I think 
W. H. to be, in his natural and healthy state, one of the wisest and 
finest spirits breathing. So far from being ashamed of that intimacy 
which was betwixt us, it is my boast that I was able for so many 
years to have preservedit entire ; and I think I shall go to my grave 
without finding -or expecting to find such another companion.” It was 
not, we are told, until some time after Hazlitt’s death that Lamb fairly 
appreciated the loss he had sustained. Then his heart was clogged, and 
his spirits were weighed down: he felt the want of those writings he 
had looked forward to with such eagerness in the magazines and 
reviews of that day, and he began to realise the dismal certainty that 
he should never more enjoy those grand discourses of old poets and 
Sreat painters which had gladdened so many a long winter's night. 
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The dear friend and companion was gone from him. The “perturbed 
spirit” of William Hazlitt was at peace for ever. 

As Talfourd says of him: “His personal frailties are nothing to 
us now; his thoughts survive; in them we have his better part 
entire, and in them must be traced his true history. ... His warfare 
was within ; ifs spoils are ours !” 

Little more has here been set forth than a chapter in the story of 
William Hazlitt’s life as he has himself related it in the ‘New 
Pygmalion ;” not a book upon which the reader’s judgment of its 
author should be permanently founded, yet affording, nevertheless, 
a valuable clue to the character of a very remarkable man. 


DutTtron Cook. 

















“ MABEL GRAY.” 


HE photographic presentment of a woman’s pretty face 
with braided and flowing hair, half-parted lips, and fasci- 
j nating eyes. The vendors of the popular picture write 
“Mabel Gray” upon the work, and everybody buys it. 
“Who is she?” the Town asks ; “this pretty modest-looking woman?” 
“She was announced to appear at one of our theatres, and never came 
out,” says a gossip. “She is to come out next season, and this is a 
new mode of advertising her,” says another. And so the world wags 
on. The photographers continue their work, and then the colourists 
trick the face out in pink and white. You can see that it has first 
been “made up” for the sun-picture, with pencilled eyebrows and 
other “ beautiful-for-ever” touches. ‘ Who is she?” asks the world 
again. The old gossip laughs and whispers. If he is in a respectable 
drawing-room, he says, knowingly, “The lady is a celebrity in her 
way.” The young men of the party cast side glances at each other; 
the ladies wonder; and, if the host and hostess are good, sensible 
people, they will remove that photograph before their next party. 

“ And who is Mabel Gray?” again you ask. One would imagine 
that yon ragged fellow in the Strand, who is bawling, “ Mabel Gray, 
only a penny,” and selling what appears to be a biography of her 
life, would satisfy you. Not atall. Buy his book and read it. You 
will have read greater trash than that in many of the Christmas 
serials. It is a story of seduction and death, and not badly told ; but 
it is not the story of that pretty photograph. “Can I tell you who 
Mabel Gray is?” you ask. No; I may tell you what she is not. She 
is to be seen in the park. All the beautiful, modest, delightful, good, 
bad, and famous women in the world are to be seen there. There- 
fore, you may look for Mabel Gray in the Row. And if you are a 
dear, verdant, unsophisticated reader, you may look for her at a 
royal levée, but there she will not be. Borrow Asmodeo’s cloak, and 
unroof yon glittering hall by Holborn, and you may, perchance, see 
a representative of the pretty picture there. And if Asmodeo is in a 
critical, sarcastic turn, he will talk to you of the night-side of life; of 
the Anonyma phase of the town ; of modern society; and tell you why 
many men do not marry. You can go home after that, an you be a 
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writer, and put down your thoughts about the morality of the age, the 
flashy education of our girls, the tinselly glitter of modern society, the 
degeneracy of woman, the heartlessness of men, and the rottenness ot 
the times, together with the exact date at which England will fall a 
victim to wealth and luxury as fell the ancient classic cities. 

The celebrities and notorieties of the time form a numerous and 
strangely constituted company. The popular statesman divides the 
attention of the public with the popular criminal—they are both 
favourites for the hour, and both are as soon forgotten by the multi- 
tude. According to the monster placards which cover our city walls, 
the objects of greatest interest, at present to be seen in London, are 
the effigy of a felon and the wax figure of the late archbishop. To 
judge by the relative proportions of the two advertisements, the 
portrait model of the reverend deceased is of far less value to the wax- 
work proprietor than that of the vicious transgressor of the law. The 
morbid curiosity of the public has no limit, it is a never-failing source 
of profit to those who cater for its gratification. A remarkable instance 
of its subtilty is related in connection with the convict Miiller. It was 
said that when returning from America, in custody of the detective by 
whom he had been captured, he passed his time reading “ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” As soon as this was reported in the newspapers the 
demand for the book at the lending libraries suddenly exceeded the 
possibility of supply. 

In our homes we collect the portraits of public characters, careless 
of the crimes or virtues they respectively represent. Socially, we 
have abolished the pillory and set up photography, by the aid of 
which, the men and women who are known in the world by evil 
repute or good repute, are placed side by side with those who are the 
purest and best. 

Celebrated and notorious persons belong to every class, rank, and 
profession. The line of distinction which separates them is often lost 
sight of in the glare of popularity or the splendour of wealth, but it 
always exists. 

Some years ago, the publication of the life of an expert thief 
caused much commotion, and efforts were made to suppress the 
book. Many such biographies might now be published without 
calling forth any such censure as did the one referred to. The 
vaunted liberty of our press has familiarised us with the career of 
criminals, and we have become almost indifferent whether the 
example thereby given be good or bad. 

The photographic art is as important a medium of publicity as the 
press itself. The distinction which a criminal at once attains by this 
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means has probably its evil influence upon the uneducated, with 
whom notoriety is a set-off against ignominy, and even punishment. 

It may be a puritanical notion, but I believe that photography as 
now indiscriminately used, has, to a certain extent, encouraged crime 
and vice amongst us. An album I met with the other day, contained 
the likenesses of all the celebrities and notorieties of the period, 
collected together without order or design. Its owner, a dear, good 
hostess, the widowed head of a happy family, was proud of her col- 
lection, which had cost her no little time and money to form. Heroes 
and heroines, criminals and martyrs, made a most remarkable show. 

There they were, jostling each other, and all apparently struggling 
for supremacy. One notoriously familiar face appeared more than 
once, and I could not help indulging in a very common flight of 
fancy, and imagining what will be said of the present generation, and 
of the original of that portrait, should it ever be mentioned some 
thousand years hence. May not a Lempriere of that distant period, 
when compiling the details of the social mythology of the English, 
be pardoned for giving some such paragraph on the subject as the 
following ?— 

“ Rachel. One of the infernal deities. A daughter of Israel. 
She promised immortality to all those who worshipped her. She 
was associated with the mortal Ranelagh, about whom she furiously 
disputed with the sprite Borrodaile. She was imprisoned twice, and 
each time escaped by a miracle. During life she was preserved for 
a time in wax, at the anatomical museum of the great Tussaud, by 
whom she was subsequently melted down, and so perished deservedly. 
See Holy. St. Gaz., ch. ii. Rep. Po. Const., a1, rst Div., &c.” 

Another portrait in the miscelldneous collection attracted my 
attention. A fascinating picture, representing a fair English girl, 
apparently in all the freshness of innocence and youth; it seemed to 
do honour to the position it occupied, and to outshine the portraits 
of royalty and genius by which it was surrounded. The most cunning 
skill of an accomplished craftsman had been employed in its produc- 
tion. The Jose was graceful, the outlines were well studied, the gra- 
duated tints most exquisitely indicated. Such a face, so effectively 
portrayed, could not fail to excite the admiration of all beholders, and 
the envy of less favoured women. It might have inspired the loftiest 
imaginings of a poet, and warmed the heart of the most confirmed 
misanthropist. 

A year or two ago a pretty “ Anonyma” occupied the place of 
honour ; and the photograph, to which I am now referring, is not that 
which gives me a fancy title to this article. It is that of a young 
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lady who ought not, however, to be in my friend’s album ; for she 
represents the demi monde. She is a marked representative of that 
other side of society which should not be permitted to associate even 
in pictures with the good and the true and the noble. 

This very photograph is the subject of conversation, not alone in 
clubs, and where men congregate, but in domestic circles. It fami- 
liarises all classes with the habits of the most abandoned, and so 
popular has it become that, when the subject herself appears in 
public, clad in the gaudy costume of her-class, she is recognised and 
pointed out by those who should be ignorant of her existence. Could 
the photograph tell its story, it would then serve the useful purpose of 
a warning, for every career of immorality and defiance of social laws 
teaches an invaluable lesson. ‘The victim of heartless seduction— 
a happy home forsaken—a short life of excitement, ending in the 
inevitable misery of poverty and disease—such, without any aid ot 
prophetic inspiration, might be the story told of that pretty photo- 
graph which, in the absence of “the other side of the picture,” has 
done more injury by its fictitious beauty than even the worst of our 
“Jady-authoresses’” novels have done; for the power of written 
words for good or evil, can be ascertained by the moral they convey, 
while tie influence of a disguised example can be never known. 

It would, of course, be absurd to suppose that we can prevent the 
distribution of portrait photographs, or that anyone can be forbidden 
to have their likeness taken. “It is not my desire to make any such 
Quixotic proposition. The importance we give to our celebrities and 
notorieties is ethically an interesting fact. The two classes are 
frequently confounded, and form a most. strangely constituted com= 
pany. Photography has had no little share in bringing this about, 
and in some instances it must be allowed, not to the advantage of 
the community at large. 

“ But who is Mabel Gray” after all? I can tell you little more than 
that ragged fellow in the Strand. He says she is the dead victim of 
faithless love. I certainly do not believe that; neither do you... Let 
us uphold virtue, and contemn vice.- If the elevation of a spurious 
character to the level of good and great men and women be a bad 
sign of the times, let the warning be accepted. The virtue of 
England’s women is England’s glory.. Whilst we are building up 
miniature picture-galleries, in heaven’s name let us not forget what is 
due to our wives and sisters, to our sons and daughters, and to our 
national character. 
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He remarked 

(after thanking me for that last hamper of game), that 

the British Constitution, and the cause of civil and 

Ss religious liberty in this realm, might safely be trusted 

to take care of themselves, and would not be much affected by any- 

thing the electors of Blankshire might do. But he was pleased to 

add, that, although it would be easy for him to obtain the services of 

a score of other M.P.’s, yet it was doubtful whether any of them 

would write a hand so large and so easy to read. As if good breeding 

did not exact that one should use a fair round legible hand for any- 

thing intended for aged eyes! Now I had hoped that certain ques- 

tions, put by me in select committees on railways and water supply 

bills—and, if I may say so without vanity, a not altogether ineffective 

way of presenting petitions—had not escaped the knowledge of my 
esteemed Sy_vanus. But let that pass. 

Perhaps, another letter, received by the same post, was not without 
its influence. It was from Lady Gertrude’s father. That distin- 
guished nobleman did me the honour to say that the announcement 
of my retirement from parliament had given the greatest concern at 
the Castle ; that Helen and Florence had relied upon me for aid and 
assistance in a grand scheme of private theatricals, and that Gertrude 
was certain I could achieve parliamentary distinction, if I tried to 
gain the ear of the House. It also appeared that I had promised, 
some time or other, to take her to the Ladies’ Gallery, and then to 
go down on the floor and make a speech for her own particular 
amusement and edification. I have known the thing done a hundred 
times in both Houses—on several occasions by dear old Lord 
Brougham ; but for me to make such a promise was only a bit of 
bavardage, and now, for my punishment, it had been taken au 
strieux, Still it was sweet to be remembered by charming Lady 
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Gertrude, particularly when that lumbering heavy dragoon, Viscount 
Polesden, was staying at the Castle, no doubt as obtrusive as ever in 
attentions, which he cannot but see are most unwelcome to the 
young lady. 

The Earl's letter contained a P.S. It was, of course, improper for 
him, as a peer, to use his influence in any illegitimate and unconsti- 
tutional manner; but he had written to his agent to intimate that 
he should take a personal interest in my re-election, if I determined 
to stand again. The Earl’s estates in the county are considerable, 
and the agent certainly canvassed for me with a zeal that brought the 
opposition county paper down upon him in the highest strain of con- 
stitutional indignation. In the next county precisely the same thing 
happened on the other side. 

Under this combination of friendly, although somewhat irregular 
influence, my resolution never to enter parliament again was sorely 
shaken. Who was I, to put my own ease and personal comfort 
above the wishes of so many friends and worthy people? If my 
neighbours thought I could serve our common cause and country, 
what right had I to refuse? Suppose I Aad been bored beyond the 
powers of description in St. Stephen’s.  Vodlesse oblige, and the 
Eydels have represented Blankshire, at intervals, ever since that 
representative parliament of Henry III. in 1254, composed of two 
knights from every shire, but no representatives from boroughs, was 
convened to grant an aid. Has not the country, then, an hereditary 
claim to call upon an Eydel to yawn in its service ? 

The clock over the library fire just then struck, and I determined 
to turn the matter over for exactly an hour. It was necessary to 
count the cost, and I never indulged in more serious cogitation. I 
thought of John Foster. ‘“‘ My friend,” said he, “to have thought 
far too little we shall find among our capital faults in the review of 
life.” How often do we sit down and think as much and as well as 
we can think? Soseldom that we can hardly remember half a dozen 
occasions when we have done it. It was necessary first to count 
the cost. Here I was pretty strong. Every M.P. who is not a fool 
begins to nurse a balance at his bankers, as soon as he has paid his 
election bills. We no sooner meet at St. Stephen’s than we are on 
the road, sooner or later, to another “ penal dissolution.” Every 
old, entailed estate is heavily burdened with annuities, marriage settle- 
ments, and the rest of it ; and an heiress, every second or third gene- 
ration, is absolutely necessary to redeem blunders and provide for 
younger sons. Not one country gentleman in a hundred can afford 
to speculate or to go in for the “Overend and Gurney” and 
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“ limited liability ” style of thing. He has given hostages to fortune, 
and cannot afford to run risks. Having followed in this respect the 
safe and prudent traditions of my “ order,” I had no “ calls” hanging 
over me. I had a good balance in the county bank, and a few 
thousands in the Three Per Cents., specially disposable for extra 
expenses of the electioneering class. Since I had determined to 
resign my seat, my happiest day-dream had been how to spend this 
money. My shrubbery, lawn, and grounds can be immensely im- 
proved at no very great expense—Mr., Epicurus Eydel being his own 
‘capability Brown.” Then I meant to take my best farm in my 
own hands, and. show my tenants a little “high farming.” Then 
there was a road to be made here—a wet meadow to be drained 
there—and farm buildings to be put up and repaired all over the 
estate. It had given me more pleasure than I can describe to 
go over these schemes of improvement, but if a county member 
takes to building and improving, he is burning the candle at both 
ends, and may generally be pronounced to be on the road to ruin. 
I mentally groaned over the sacrifice I was about to make. Never, 
to my dying day, can I think of those stuffy committee-rooms with- 
out remembering the long and dreary hours I have spent there, 
assenting to bills and legalising railway and other projects that have 
made the fortunes of projectors, engineers, and lawyers, and emptied 
the pockets of the unfortunate shareholders. Then I recollected 
the prosy debates and humdrum speeches to which I had listened in 
that wretched little Chamber, jammed in between two fat men, and 
all packed like herrings in a barrel. Mr. Headlam’s committee 
reported in favour of a new House of Commons, but nothing has 
been done. The matter has not even been debated, and now we 
have a new government so fiercely pledged to economy that they 
would almost sell the Crown jewels off the Queen’s head. 
Three-quarters of an hour had elapsed, and I had only gone over 
the gloomy and unfavourable side of law-making. It is expensive, 
onerous, imposing incessant sacrifices of personal ease, taking a 
man to town when he would ten thousand times rather be in the 
country, causing him to neglect his estate and private concerns, and 
compelling him to leave to others a variety of matters regarding the 
comfort of his dependents which he ought to look to himself. On 
the other hand, there was (say) the prospect of doing good. Well, 
Idid not see that I had done much good. Anybody else on my 
side could vote as I had done, and if one of the other faction got in, 
why it only made a difference of two votes to the party, which just 
now does not greatly signify. Then my eye fell upon Mr. URBan’s 
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letter. ‘‘ Oh, I forgot!” I said to myself, rather piqued. “I have 
one qualification for a representative of the people—I write a large 
and legible hand.” Next, Lord ——’s letter arrested my glance. 
“ The Castle clearly wants me to stand again,” I thought. Had I 
indeed promised Gertrude to make a speech for her? Why should 
she take such an interest in my return? Did she wish to see me 
break down? I spurned the thought, for she is an angel of good- 
ness and sincerity. Then I was quite vexed to remember that an 
enormously rich old aunt is going to leave all her money to the 
three girls, who are otherwise handsomely provided for, and that 
Gertrude will be the very heiress that Eydel Court and every other 
old country place desiderates, as I have said, at certain recurrent 
intervals. How I regretted that Gertrude was not the daughter of a 
poor nobleman, that I might show that some people’s love was 
disinterested ! 

I had now two minutes and a half left. All the arguments and 
appeals urged by the deputation here flashed across my mind. The 
county, and, since the Reform Bill, one of the divisions, had always 
returned an Eydel when there was one capable of being rough- 
hewed into an M.P. This particular Epicurus had had only one 
serious contested election to fight, and now he was going to throw 
his party over, and leave them “ out in the cold.” I thought of the 
kindness of my brother magistrates and neighbours at quarter sessions, 
assizes, hunt meetings, coursing meetings, archery meetings, agricul- 
tural dinners. I am not sure that my eyes did not moisten a little 
as I reflected on the courtesy and regard I had met with ever since 
I had represented the county. Yet how little I had done for it! 
My resolve was taken. My closed hand came down on the library 
table at the very instant the clock struck the hour. I would write 
M.P. after my name in Gladstone’s new parliament, or “ know the 
reason why.” 

Giving one sigh of regret over my once cherished hopes and plans, 
I compressed my teeth firmly together, as I drew myself nearer the 
table to write the necessary letters. I knew that what I had to go 
through was no child’s play. It was well known I had intended to 
retire. My would-be successor, the rich manufacturer, was in the 
field, and expected to walk over. There was no time to be lost. I 
rang the bell. ‘Tell Roger to be ready to go to Blanktown in an 
hour. He may ride the grey cob.” I wrote three letters. One was 
to the editor of the county paper in my interest. I hinted at the 
sacrifice I had made of personal ease, and asked him to announce 


that, in deference to the wishes of the electors, I hac consented to 
yY2 
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accept the requisition. This was a grand coup, for to-morrow was 
the day of publication, and I should save a week by writing to-day. 
The next was to the chairman of my committee. I told him of the 
letter I had just written, hoped I should have, as before, the benefit 
of his invaluable assistance, and asked him to form his committee 
and call the fellows together. There were several matters of local 
and county interest, and I remitted to him and them the line I 
should take upon them. “ Upon general politics,” I said, “ we shall 
all agree, but in regard to home and local questions I should like to 
represent my constituents ; and to gather their opinions I turn, as 
the tribunal of first instance, to my election committee.” 

I know that Edmund Burke and the high constitutional theorists 
may be quoted against me, but I believe I was right, notwithstanding. 
Say that the local matter upon which your election turns is, Equaliza- 
tion of Poor Rates, Malt Tax, County Financial Boards, or the Direct 
London Railway. If your constituents hold strong views on the 
subject, it is your duty to adopt and defend them ; otherwise you are 
not their representative. Let the other side prove you are wrong, 
and let the House out-vote you, if it be its good pleasure to do so. 
I know half a dozen fellows at this very last election who, contrary 
to the advice of the most astute election agents, took the high judicial 
tone—who had doubts, and required to be themselves convinced— 
who professed themselves willing to vote for committees of inquiry 
and all that sort of thing, but refused to bolt the pledge. That may 
be the English Constitution, according to Edmund Burke ; but if he 
had been living in these days, and had put it in practice, he would 
either have lost his election, as they did, or would have had to pay 
an additional couple of thousands in agency, and——well we won't 
say bribery and corruption, but the more doubtful class of election 
expenditure. 

My next letter was to my election agent in the county town. I 
told him to understand distinctly that I meant to win, but that under 
the new Act for the prevention of corrupt practices extra care would 
be required. “ With this hint,” I said ; “ I place myself unreservedly 
in your hands. Verbum sat.” If a nod is not as good as a wink to 
a blind horse, I never, at least, knew it fail with a shrewd attorney. 
I added a “P.S.,” and groaned audibly as I wrote it, as every Member 
of the new House of Commons will believe. “See General 
(chairman of my committee), arrange with him where I shall speak 
first, and put me down for a speech every cay—tHo, if you like— 
until the day of election.” 

A telegram now remained to be written. It was to the Whip-in- 
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chief in London—I shall not say whether it went to the Carlton or 
the Reform Club—telling him I was in the field again, and hoped to 
win. Your Whip likes to be kept au courant as to all that is going 
on. He is in daily communication with your leader in the House of 
Commons, and if I wanted a peerage, I would rather have his good 
word than the chief’s himself. Talking of peerages, what little 
flattering Cupid put it into my head, as I folded up the telegram, 
that if Lady Gertrude ever gave me her hand, a peerage might be had 
almost without asking for it. 

Roger was enjoined to use despatch. I knew he would go the 
first mile out” pretty steady, and that then he would put the cob 
through his paces. These matters being off my mind, I went for a 
gallop. “Think and write as much as you like in your library, but 
when action is necessary, get into the saddle.” This was Palmer- 
ston’s motto. His best speeches were made on horseback, and often, 
on the eve of great party fights, did the wind blow back to his groom 
his master’s high parliamentary tones in excited rehearsal. When the 
trot became a canter, the groom supposed that the cheers were fast 
and frequent ; and when the canter ended in a gallop, he knew that 
the great minister was delivering his peroration, and was bowling 
over his adversaries like ninepins. . I am not a Palmerston, but if I 
am down for a speech anywhere, I like to think it out in the saddle. 
I knew that I was in now for any number of speeches, and I under- 
stood my agent’s business-like promptitude so well that I doubted 
whether four-and-twenty hours would elapse before I should have to 
face an “enlightened and intelligent audience of my countrymen.” 
What was my duty under these circumstances? ‘To select the best 
and most telling political topics, to eschew altogether the more 
dangerous, and to skate gingerly over the thin ice of doubtful questions. 
A gallop of a couple of hours enabled me to run rapidly over the 
whole surface of politics. My habit is to determine upon the outline 
of a speech in the saddle, and then to write it out carefully at the 
desk. When it is written, I read it over three times slowly, and then 
throw it way, first writing on a card the head lines or subject-matter 
of the principal paragraphs. This card I put in my waistcoat 
pocket, and on my way to a meeting it helps to refresh my memory. 
Sometimes I put it on the table before me, or hold it in my hand, 
while speaking. 

Whenever I write a chapter on parliamentary oratory, [ shall have 
much to say on the advantage of public school training as a prepara- 
tion for Parliament. I leave it to others to show its influence in 
creating a manly strength of mind, and preparing youths for the 
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buffetings of grown men. I allude now to the advantage of being 
made to repeat as tasks a lot of lines from Virgil and Homer, of 
which they understand little or nothing. All young speakers are the 
better for having a good and practised memory. Our great parlia- 
mentary orators perform wonderful feats of this kind. One of the 
greatest ministers of my time once told me that he could—when he 
chose, without writing it—deliver a long speech exactly as he had 
intended,—in the same order, and almost in the same words.: It is 
this faculty that enables a party-leader to frame his reply at the close 
of a debate, and to give an extemporaneous air to what has been 
carefully revolved and pre-arranged in his mind. 

I had still a few letters to write before post-time. One to Mr. 
Urpan. The second to the Earl. The others—brief, but friendly— 
to my most influential supporters in different parts of the county. 
When I went to bed I dreamed that I was reciting a great speech on 
the Irish Church question to Lady Gertrude before delivering it in 
the House, and that she was criticising my elocution and correcting 
my gestures, as seriously as some old Greek sophist and rhetorician. 
One high-bred lady has done this for her husband, who is in conse- 
quence high in the present Cabinet. I thought that Gertrude 
listened to the delivery of my speech in the Ladies’ Gallery, and that 
the Whip told her as she left the House that I was on the high-road 
to ministerial office. 

Next morning I found the county paper on my breakfast table, 
with a rapturous article in praise of my condescension and affability 
to the deputation, and the public spirit that had led the popular 
representative of the division in the late Parliament to accede to the 
wishes of the constituency. There were letters in answer to the other 
communications. General was delighted. He thought we 
should win, but all would depend upon myself. My agent wrote to 
say he had conferred with the General, had called a meeting of 
the committee for the following day, and had convened a public 
meeting of the electors in Blanktown for the same evening. He was 
also arranging for meetings, in different parts of the division, for the 
following week. So far, so good! 

“ Looking forward to an election” (old Sir Jacob Deerpark used 
to say) “was the—well, the Satan; but looking back upon it was 
the Satan and all his imps.” I can’t say much for “ The Pleasures 
of Hope,” and still less for the “Pleasures of Memory.” You 
must hear of arrangements being made in regard to agency, com- 
mittee rooms, canvassers, and hire of vehicles, that will cost you 
hundreds, if not thousands, with as much equanimity and indifference 
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as if the Prime Minister would kindly pay the bills when they were 
‘sent in. Still, when you are fairly in for an election fight—have 
‘squared matters with your committee and acoepted their programme, 
:as I did—and when you have tasted blood at your first public meet- 
ing, the excitement is fast and furious. First, there are the deafening 
cheers of your friends ; then you have to reckon upon the partial 
hisses of a few interlopers on the other side. An outsider thinks how 
dreadfully this must disconcert you. Whereas, if an old hand, it is as 
the sniff of battle-smoke, which puts the old war-horse on his mettle. 
I like to hear a few hisses in a room. It gives variety and interest to 
the proceedings. Nothing brings out the enthusiasm of your friends 
like a little disapprobation from the other side. You look at the 
‘quarter of the room from which they come with angelic sweetness 
and complacency, inwardly resolving, however, to come down upon 
them like a sledge hammer at a certain pre-calculated passage in 
your speech, and to turn the laugh effectually against them. I don’t 
like seriously smashing them: it seems as if you are angry, and 
always gets up noise and reaction. A little ersiflage—Anglice, 
“ chaff,” in the lighter style of Parliamentary banter—always takes . 
with a public audience. Ifa member of Parliament has not a little 
of this sort of pleasant flouting at command, after going through a 
combined course of those eminent masters, Professor Disraeli and 
Professor Bernal Osborne, he must be singularly stupid. The great 
art is to keep on, and always to seem sure of yourself. It is wonderful 
the roars you may manage to elicit from mixed audiences, at very in- 
different jokes, if they are not aimed too high, and find the crowd in 
tthe proper temper of reception. 

Our first public meeting was a great success, and it gave the tone 
to all the others. The county paper brought out a second edition, 
and we sent off a copy the same night to every elector on the 
register. This was beginning the campaign with spirit. Other meet- 
ings followed: I was speech-making for three weeks, with little 
intermission ; and when I had a blank day was hard at work canvas- 
sing and shaking hands with farmers and townspeople. A general 
election can hardly come too seldom for members, or too ‘often: for 
the public. When I say this, I am thinking of its uses in educating 
the labouring, working, and farming class. Matters which are to you 
and your committee the mere A B C of politics, come to many 
persons in a mixed audience as great and profound truths. Give a 
popular exposition of foreign affairs, for example, and watch the 
intense interest with which it is received by people who work for their _ 
diving. When you consider that this educational process is going on 
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simultaneously all over the country—at the expense of the candidates, 
I would incidentally remark —one would almost wish that it could be 
more frequently renewed, and that the masses could be oftener 
brought under its agency. At the same time, in order that the Prime 
Minister may be under no misconception, I wish to add that I do not 
desire to see a repeal of the Septennial Act until I have definitively 
retired from Parliament. 

I sometimes wonder whether an M.P. can be such “a cad” as not 
to feel grateful for the services of his unpaid agents and canvassers at 
a contested election. I never can think of it without a glow, and 
something like a blush. Many of our fellows were riding about all 
day for me; others, to whom fresh air was as the “breath of their 
nostrils,” shut themselves up for whole days together to go over the 
registry of voters and make the necessary canvassing and polling 
arrangements. Merchants and tradesmen in towns, busily engaged 
during the day, sat up half the night to secure the triumph of the 
“good old cause” (which always happens to be your own). Of 
course, on the day when the poll is officially declared, you offer your 
best thanks to the chairman and members of your committee, and to 
your other friends, without whose aid the battle would not have been 
won. Yet how wretchedly bald and poor these acknowledgments 
appear at the time, and, indeed, ever after. And even then etiquette 
forbids you to express the gratitude you most deeply feel. Few 
candidates venture to thank the ladies, and yet I will undertake to 
say they are uppermost in their thoughts. I am sure they were in 
mine. I had met them all over the county engaged in canvassing for 
me. Sometimes they were walking, with a hue of health upon their 
cheeks, which was slightly deepened, perhaps, as I rode up, by the 
pleasure of telling me how they were getting on. Their zeal, too, 
was generally tempered by discretion. Dear Lady Goodwood, whose 
delicate health compels her to ride, and who drives her own pretty 
little pair of mouse-coloured ponies, got me fifty votes at least from 
the other side. I am afraid she bribed some of the old labourers, 
but the money all came out of her own pocket. Her style of attack- 
ing the small British freeholder was to take a bottle of wine, or some 
jelly, for any one sick or ailing in the house. She heard that Susan 
was getting on very well at the National School—was she not nearly 
old enough to go to a place? Whenever they could make up their 
minds to part with her she would try to get her something that would 
just suit her. By-the-bye, she had brought some very good scarlet 
anti-rheumatic flannel from town, and she intended to make Michael 
a warm flannel shirt against the winter. Good-bye! she could not 
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stay any longer, for she was out canvassing for Mr. Eydel. She could 
not, of course, ask Michael to vote for him after she had told him 
she meant to make him a little present, but she was so anxious for 
Mr. Eydel to get in. He had been such a good member, and was so 
kind to every one, &c. Michael, of course, got his red flannel, and 
equally of course voted right on the polling day. Dear Lady Good- 
wood ! and you, charming sweet ladies, who likewise canvassed for 
me, who spared yourselves no trouble, and would take no denial—I 
kiss your shoe-strings, and the laces of your pretty Balmoral boots, in 
the depth of my humility and the fervour of my gratitude. 

When the day of nomination arrived, our returns showed that the 
battle was already won. I gave myself no trouble about my speech. 
I had delivered so many orations, and had treated the politics of the 
day in so many aspects, that I made speeches in my dreams as 
fluently as Coleridge dreamed verses. My agent had engaged fifty 
roughs and blackguards to shout and interrupt the speakers on the 
other side if they began the game with us. I had stipulated that 
they should be shut up in the White Hart Yard until we saw what 
the other side were doing. They had engaged about the same 
number of roughs and blackguards, whom they let loose early on 
my mover and seconder. There was nothing for it but to send for 
our convicted poachers, pugilists, and ticket-of-leave men, to howl 
down, if possible, the “gentlemen” on the other side. The two 
bands of ruffians together did their business so effectually, that the 
proceedings were conducted in dumb show. My senior colleague 
in the representation was the first to present himself. He got very 
red in the face and angry—shook his fist at the roughs—and retired 
amid indescribable uproar. It was now myturn. ‘The groans were 
renewed. I looked as pleasantly as I could at the crowd, and then 
at the ladies in the windows across the market-place, who waved 
their streamers and kerchiefs in a flutter of enthusiasm. Just as I 
was thinking of giving it up, a voice below me said, “ Never mind 
them! make your speech to us.” Looking down in front of the 
hustings, I observed two or three gentlemanly and intelligent-looking 
young men with note-books in their hands. I remembered having 
seen their faces in “the Gallery,” and knew of course that they 
represented the London daily papers. I was tickled with the pro- 
posal, and prepared to comply with it. After a little dumb show 
directed at the roughs, to show that I was obliged to make my 
speech to the reporters, I began to speak, and they to take it down. 
The mob in the interest of my opponents, howled and yelled like so 
many demons, and the row was deafening. But my London friends 
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knew their business, and did it admirably. Standing on the benches 
below, they were nearly on a level with my lips; and by enunciating 
every word slowly and distinctly, I made myself distinctly audible to 
them. We were all so cool over it, indeed, that we kept up quite a 
little conversation, in what Mr. Helps would call the “ intervals of 
public business.” “ Am I going too fast for you?” I said. “Justa 
little,” said one ; “‘we have no place to rest our books upon.” Pre- 
sently I heard one call out, “‘ Please say the last few words again. I 
did not quite catch them.” I complied. “Thank you!” I was so 
much amused and so cool that I stopped while they turned over the 
leaves of their books. It was immense fun. I had a long account 
to settle with my rival, and I gave it him pretty hot and strong, as 
you must have observed in next day’s papers. The best of it was, 
that he could not reply, because he did not know what I had been 
‘saying until the London papers came down. ‘When his turn came 
I backed up the high sheriff in trying to get him a hearing ; but our 
blackguards were so infuriated that we gave it up, and the reporters, 
with their usual fairness, gathered round him. But he was flurried 
and disconcerted, and they soon shut up their books, and prepared 
themselves for the show of hands. 

We lost the “ show,” but won in a canter at the polling booths. On 
the day of the declaration the London reporters turned up again, 
and gave another splendid report of the speeches. If I receive the 
same attention at their hands in Parliament, I shall be quite satisfied. 
There is something laughable and grotesque in being “girt with a 
-sword,” in token of your titular dignity as a knight of the shire—the 
sword employed being an old yeomanry cavalry sword kept at the 
Shire Hall for such occasions. I bowed to my friends, shooks hands 
with all and sundry, and received many warm and kind congratulations. 
Among the people on the platform was the agent who managed the 
Earl of ’s estates in the neighbourhood. “I received instruc- 
tions,” he whispered, “to telegraph the poll every hour to the —— 
Railway Station, and I hear there were relays of grooms to take the 
returns to the Castle. The Earl wi// be pleased.” Down! busy, flatter- 
ing hope! Why do you whisper that it was not the peer who showed 
all this interest and anxiety? It was out of the question to betray 
the agent’s little secret; but you may be sure I did not fail to write that 
very night to the Castle, placing myself unreservedly at the disposition 
of Lady Helen and Lady Flo, in the matter of the private theatricals, 
and confirming any and every promise made to Lady Gertrude in that 


little affair of the Ladies’ Gallery. 
Epicurus EypeEt, M.P. 





A FEW TURF MEMORIES. 


MAN’S life, when it is spent in perpetually looking after 

“a real good thing,” must be so miserable that it is 

hardly worth having on any terms. They may well 

grow wan and white haired, long before their time, in 

trying to penetrate the Asian mystery of the Turf. The catalogue of 
“knock outs” that we can call to mind in the last thirty years is 
almost too sad to think of. Dashing point dealers they have been in 
their day, and then brought to “potatoes and point” at last. For 
our parts, we care for nothing turfy, save seeing the foals in the 
paddock, the yearlings at the hammer, and the finished material at 
the starting-post. We never fell across more than two “ dead cer- 
tainties:” one was, that Marchioness d’Eu would be scratched for 
the St. Leger, albeit a sporting journal had prophesied her to win ; and 
the other, which floated up from the London Docks—of all places— 
was, that nothing could beat Cawrouch for the Cesarewitch. The 
funniest ‘‘ dead certainty” was communicated to a friend of ours by 
his old groom. He had been sent to the Islington Horse Show with 
a hackney, and had to sleep at night in a large, double bedroom at a 
public-house, where others of the craft slept. He had no bed-fellow, 
and, therefore, he had not to resort to the Yorkshireman’s expedient 
of buckling on a spur, and using it gently whenever his companion 
trespassed on his half, till at last that devoted man said, in a voice of 
thunder, ‘‘ If you’re a gentleman, sir, you ought to cut your toe-nails.” 
In this case, the Ascot week was nigh, and, of course, the grooms in 
the other bed were talking about the Cup. The old man knew 
nothing of racing, and so he held his peace, and pretended to be 
asleep. His companions were “very dark ;” and, when they kept 
assuring each other of the certainty of the success of a certain horse, 
they would never name, but having indicated him, sub rosd, repeated 
at intervals, that he was “a long way the best, bar none.” The listener 
now felt that he had been too cunning for them, and that their secret 
was out. He turned over to sleep, and he was up betimes at his 
charger’s side in the Hall. There were one or two more days of 
the Show left, and he had no earthly right to take his horse out. 
Moreover, a customer might have turned up, as one or two of the 
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owner’s friends, as well as the secretary, were doing their best to sell 
her. However, he cared for none of those things ; he was big with 
a racing secret, and he felt it his bounden duty to hurry home at 
once with it to his master. He therefore watched his opportunity : 
when there were no officials about, sheeted the mare, and put her in 
a horse-box in the station, and home he steamed some sixty miles. His 
master was very irate at seeing him, along with the mare; but the 
old man would pull his top-knot and keep scraping with his feet, and 
say, “I was bound to come, maister.” Then he let the grand secret 
out, “ You can win a pot o’ money, maister, over the Ascot Cup; I’ve 
brought the winner for you; they thought I didn’t hear them, that 
night, in my bedroom: it’s a horse they call Bar one; there’s no 
mistake in that ; I heerd them say it, over and over again. You 
back him, maister ; he’s safe to win.” It was no use being angry 
with such a zealous tipster, so he had a glass of wine to drink. 
“Bar None’s” health, and luck to the mare at the next county 
show. To this day he can never understand why Bar None didn’t 
even start. After all, his tip is, as far as the chances of winning go, 
not one whit less idle than eighteen out of twenty which “ noble 
sportsmen ” get hold of in the course of the season. 

The term “season” requires a very different definition to what it 
did thirty years ago. Then trainers sent horses back to the owners’ 
country houses in the latter end of October, and never saw them 
again (unless they were private trainers, and went into winter quarters 
with them), till early in February, when some of them came up as 
round as apples. Envoy, for instance, went back to Oakley, and 
lived so freely all the winter that he was never any use again. As 
the hunting season contracts, the racing one lengthens. The Oakley 
men now would never think of being at work round Cowper’s Oak 
and elsewhere for 299 days, beginning on July 13th, as in Will Wells’s 
day ; but last season the trainers and jockeys were at work from 
Feb. 18th to Nov. zoth, a space of 276 days. During this period, the 
cups, stakes, and added money run for in the three kingdoms 
amounted to about 360,000/,, and the forfeit list for England and 
Scotland to only 2773¢, of which 3652 were due from a noble lord. 
There were 2150 races in all, of which 417 were half a mile and 
under, and 1535 of a mile and under; while those of two miles 
and upwards only reached 208, and those of three miles and 
upwards, 28. It seems also that 1870 foals (105 of them Mr. 
Blenkiron’s) were registered, and that 2510 horses ran; which 
shows an increase of 1195 over the list for ’49. Comparing 
the two-year-olds of that year, when Voltigeur was in their 
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ranks, and winning as a big, unprepared colt, with Bumby up at 
Richmond, there were only 264 to set against the 844, of which 
Belladrum, Pero Gomez, and Wild Oats, are the presiding triumvi- 
rate. The number of two-year olds have steadily increased, more 
especially during the last three seasons, and in ’67 the total number 
of horses made a sudden jump of 449. The three-year olds only 
number 631, and the four-year-olds 418, which shows how early hard 
work “settles” them. Taking a three years’ average of foals entered 
with Messrs. Weatherby, it is found that setting those which are not 
registered with Messrs. Weatherby against those which are entered 
as “dead,” just about 50 per cent. start as two-year-olds. For 
instance, the 1539 foals of 1864 furnish, in 1866—68, 729 two-year- 
old runners, 661 three-year-olds, and 418 four-year olds. Again, the 
ratio of two-year-old starters to foals in 1866—68 is 2325 to 4605. 
It is to be hoped that Sir Joseph Hawley’s motion may be reduced 
to a resolution not allowing any two-year-olds to run out a dead heat, 
and prohibiting their appearance in public before May-day. Any 
other enactment would completely dislocate many important meet- 
ings. If men will over-run their two-year-olds, they must do it at 
their own risk. We doubt whether our most carefully bred race- 
horses have deteriorated one whit, and believe that if foals were not 
raced until four years old, they would stand the requisite prepara- 
tion, and do four miles just as well as Blacklock and Haphazard. 
Great mischief arises from breeders running after flashy, speedy sires, 
in the hopes of getting a smart two-year-old that will “ spread-eagle ” 
a field over five furlongs, and never thinking of anything else. Any 
one familiar with the stud book will also see sires used without com- 
punction, out of mares which were “pheasant hearts” themselves, and 
have always thrown their stock without a heart. Englishmen are called 
“centaurs,” but they are the most careless breeders under the sun. 
When we see men who are reported great yearling judges give the 
wildest prices year after year for rips, we may well feel sure that no 
eye, however cultivated, can forecast what a yearling will turn out. 
Carisbrook, when he was sold at Lord Londesboro’s sale and broke 
loose, was one of the very nicest yearlings we ever saw, but he only 
made 300 gs. ; Formosa looked as finished as a four-year old mare ; 
Kettledrum’s strong neck and springy pasterns foreshadowed most 
remarkably his combination of speed and stoutness; but still Mr. 
Tom Parr passed him over for the more flashy Parasite ; Touchwood, 
for yearling substance, we never saw beaten, but he did not look like 
a mover ; for beautiful symmetry, two of the Cure’s, which Lord 
Stamford bought at the royal sale, were almost unrivalled; and 
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Captain Skipworth sent up to Doncaster three very remarkable ones 
—small, but all there—by him, of which Zodiac was one. Ayacachuco 
was a very taking one, and we have seen nothing handsomer and 
more full of quality of late years at Doncaster than Peter, but what a 
duffer he has proved. Cawdor was also a very useful-looking colt, 
and so thought Mr. Merry, but he proved one of “ the incapables,” like 
Harvester, who is another proof that when Stockwell gets a colt very 
like himself in colour and form, he is generally very slow. Rustic, at 
two years old, is the only instance we remember to the contrary, and 
he, if nature had been obeyed, should never have been run at three 
years old, as he was a perfect Smike in horseflesh. We often wonder 
heartily how he ran as he did at Epsom and Ascot. Blair Athol was 
a remarkable foal, as we first saw him in the corner of a big barn, and 
looking all legs and blaze. Kettledrum was a very strong-jointed one, 
and seemed to fine down every year, till his arms are rather light for 
his top. Blue Gown we hardly remember at his infant stage, as we 
were so much more taken with Rosicrucian. As specimens of brood- 
mares we cannot whip apart Ellen Middleton, Aphrodite, and 
Madame Eglantine. Lanercost as a model of power, and Beeswing 
of neatness, were worth a forty-mile pea-in-the-shoe pilgrimage to see 
at the post together. Kingston and his son Ely were great beauties, 
though we never thought that the last had a very true two-year old 
frame. For savage grandeur and quality, commend us to Phlegon, 
for short-legged hunter style to Burgundy, and for racing character to 
Orlando. Still nothing could use his hind legs, when he was rising 29, 
like old Touchstone, and none galloped as a three-year old with any 
easier sweep than Newminster. We never saw him again from that 
day when Sim handed him home in front of Aphrodite, till we looked 
over his half-door last August, as he lay, looking worse than any 
worn-out poster, but eating oats and bran with quite “‘a roast meat 
stomach.” John Day said truly, that he was too diseased to breed 
from, and we carried away a few tail hairs as a token. The Cure was 
a beautiful walker, as if hung on patent springs ; and Alice Hawthorn 
and Nancy seemed to be going no pace, and yet they were always 
there. Some of the most nondescript style of stock we ever met 
with were by Fandango, and we doubt that we ever saw a poorer 
specimen of a two-year old saddled than Margaretta, by Midas, at 
York this year. 

A clerk in some department of the War Office, where relatives 
used to search for news of soldier friends during war time, had, it is 
said, a very summary way of disposing of applicants. The moment 
he had found the name, he blurted out, all in one breath, “ Dead /—- 
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Fe a shilling !—No crying here!” and on to the next like a shot. 
We shall follow his cue, and indulge in none of those philosophic 
wails over the decline of the turf and its causes, but pass on to some 
of the pleasant days we have had amongst it, and the scenes and 
horses which struck us most, from the Tyne to the Tamar. 

It is many years since we saw Newcastle races, and our recollec- 
tions are not with Underhand or Caller Ou—words hard for Nor- 
thumbrian lips—nor yet with Dr. Syntax and Gallopade. They go 
back to an intermediate period when “Slashing Harry collared 
Henriade,” when Beeswing beat Black Diamond, when Harry 
Edwardes, by a mighty effort, shoved “lazy Lanercost’s” head in 
front of the Hydra’s, and when a Carlisle man was so cleaned out 
by Naworth’s defeat for the Tyro Stakes, that he put up his slippers 
for sale at the Queen’s Head that night. We remember, too, the 
grief which fell like a pall on the Moor, when Lanercost, with 
Calypso handy, beat Beeswing on the post through the deep ground 
for the cup, and how every tongue was loosened when she paid off 
him and his corns next year in the dry. We like to recall that time, 
and all its actors—dark-eyed “Sim,” in his heyday; Job Marson, a 
young fellow of five-and-twenty, just earning his spurs on Charles XII. ; 
Mr. Ramsay at Lanercost’s head, as Noble saddled him, and listen- 
ing to the cadaverous “ lunatic” who was taking up his parable ; and 
then, old Bob Johnson, in his long black coat, drab breeches and 
gaiters, among the glasses and decanters in front of the arbour (like 
Baron Nathan among the eggs at Rosherville), retreating swiftly, 
ere he had stammered out his sentences, before the coat-tail pull of 
the Squire of Nunnykirk, who flings down his scare-crow hat, puts 
himself in “ the teapot attitude,” and pours out his Attic eloquence 
in old Beeswing’s name. 

It was at Newcastle that Sir Tatton Sykes (Scott) took part in a 
great sliding match, which utterly ruined Fancy Boy. Four started 
for that Northern Derby, and the ground was so soaked with rain 
that Bill Scott, after many ups and downs, was formally left at the 
Newcastle turn with Little Jack Horner (Francis) to keep him com- 
pany. The memory of the Derby which he had just lost on “ the 
Surrey side,” did not tend to tone down Bill’s ire; and never was 
Mother Earth more emphatically denounced. Fancy Boy was also 
on his hind quarters at that point, but Sim recovered him, and 
adjured Job on Dolo, the only horse which kept his legs, to “ keep 
wide of me at the Coal Pit turn, for fear we slide up again.” .The 
presentiment was too true, as when they reached it, Fancy Boy 
slipped and slid some five-and-twenty yards, Sim sticking to him 
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with his arms round his neck. Even in this fashion the pace was 
pretty good, but Dolo got so far a-head that he was never reached 
again, and the chapter of accidents put some 600 gs. into Lord 
Eglinton’s pocket. Two hunters out of four came to grief in the 
next race, but a drying night set things square again for the morrow. 

Our first recollection of Carlisle Swifts goes back some three-and- 
forty years. Springkell and Fair Helen’s day was over, and the 
Maxwell family had ceased to have perpetual seisin of the massive 
gold cup. Mr. Houldsworth’s green and gold jacket was occasionally 
seen, and The Earl was a great hand at four mile heats for the Queen’s 
Plate. He liked to have his ugly head first in heats one and two, 
whereas some used to wait away entirely for the first heat, and just 
save their distance. The man with his flag in the distance chair was 
an absolute necessity in those heat days, and one of the most 
vigorous protests we remember against his judgment was Jem Mason’s, 
at the Kensington. Hippodrome, in ’39. Capital horses arrived at 
Carlisle, year after year, from Middleham, each September, many of 
them en route to the Caledonian hunt, but up to the present date there 
have been only two St. Leger winners among them. One of them, 
Caller Ou, won the Guineas, but Warlock’s jockey mistook the 
winning-post, when he had everything beat. We remember seeing 
Theodore on “‘the sands” at an agricultural show, but Gregson; “that 
great swell of a grey,” was there too, in his prime, and the St. Leger 
mouse-brown, with the corny feet, was hardly looked at by the 
judges, except for the interest which attaches to a horse who wins 
such a race with 1oo/, to a walking-stick or a bottle of soda-water 
against him. Corinthian, who ran fourth to him, and was, like 
the "second and third in the same Croft stable, if we remember 
rightly, not sent from Barrock Lodge, but Royalist came as usual 
from the Holme House in his blue rosettes. He was a good-looking, 
light-boned horse, with a very strong neck, and Templeman con- 
siders him to be one of the slowest and gamest he ever crossed. 
“Sim,” who was always very fond of Carlisle course, and formed one 
of a large party at Mrs. Tweedell’s, in Rickergate, won twice with 
him for Mr. Lambton, the first year he rode there. The pace was 
so hot in one race that Royalist was beaten a mile from home, but 
reached his horses inch by inch. “Sim’s” luck was not so great, 
when at a pinch he had to ride Lady Moore Carew in a big exercise 
saddle, and was beaten half a length. His feet slipped through the 
stirrups and he couldn’t finish on her. 

The Swifts are full of curious Turf recollections. The jockeys seemed 
much taller men then, and “wasted” to thread-paper. As for Jacques, 
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he changed from a well-fed innkeeper into a skeleton when poverty 
overtook him, and he rode for Colonel Cradock again after his retire- 
ment. Vinegar and poached eggs were his only fare at times, and 
a lad who rode the rear horse, and drove the leader in the canal- 
boat, The Arrow, from Carlisle to Port Carlisle, tried the same fare 
rather than lose his place for overweight, and killed himself by it. 
Poor Cartwright was in immense force when he came out about 
1829; and Mr. Aglionby engaged him three years previously, to ride 
a colt of his for a Cumberland Produce Stakes, which he won. Juba 
made a memorable level-ground jump near the last turn at exercise. 
It was measured to be thirty feet; and the lad vowed that his black 
would have the Eden with a little more practice, and advised his 
being turned loose in future. No two-year-old ever excited such 
interest as General Chassé, when he went to the post at the river 
side with Fobert, then quite a young man, leading him, and Bob 
Johnson on his back ; and he showed them his light tail almost from 
start to finish. Muley Moloch was a lion in the days when the Raby 
pink and black stripes were annually looked out for with Tommy 
Lye to ride, and burly John Smith in charge. That “fine black 
hunter ” Inheritor, and “Lazy Lanercost,” were both winners; and 
the wiry little Doctor galloped away from his field from the Queen’s 
Plate, through water and mud half-way up his hocks. The course 
had been quite covered on the previous day, and lads were actually 
sailing in washing tubs from tent to tent. On another occasion we 
are told that lanterns were tied to the posts, and the last heats were 
run by their glimmer. Harry Edwards, in his white kid gloves and 
ruffles, was quite a lion when he came out and won upon Naworth 
over the 7:-¥.-C. This colt was a very difficult one to ride, and 
had turned rebellious, and only finished fourth at Newcastle ; but 
** Old Harry” paid him off, and steered him with an energy and 
leverage of arm, such as no other jockey ever seemed to us to 
possess. At this time he was a V.S. in the town, and “ wasted” the 
three miles out and in to Crosby, where he sat on a corn-chest 
“taking his rest,” not with “his martial cloak,” but several horse 
rugs “around him,” and smoking a cigar. 
R. W. Procter, a Manchester poet, has told us of 


‘* A party who went, on pleasure bent, 
On a journey to Heaton Park ;” 


but the spring-carts which carried the “ Rough Robins” and their 

ladye loves on Sept, 25th, 1827, when the park was first opened for 

races, harmonised very ill with the Duke of Beaufort’s four-in-hand, 
Vo. IL, N. S. 1869. Zz 
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or with the team of six piebalds driven by Mr. Knowles, the coach 
proprietor. There was such a crush, that at three o’clock the gates 
were closed, and the scrambling through the hedges did such damage, 
that in future no one was admitted without a ticket, and then only 
on horseback or in a carriage. Then the great question arose, “Is 
a truck a carriage?” and it was argued for the appellant, that any- 
thing that could carry was a carriage, provided it were drawn by a 
liorse, ox, goat, or dog. The best illustration as to how a “‘carriage” 
should be drawn was, when ‘The Squire” brought Tom Thumb in 
his match cart, and gave him some rare “ steps-out” round the 
course. He rode Catherina against Chancellor (Earl Wilton) in one 
of the finest finishes ever seen in the park, but “my lord” had the 
best of it on the post. “ The Squire’s” greatest victory was on Rush ; 
and coloured engravings of it may be seen to thisday. For two years 
running, Captain White, who was then in his Melton heyday, won the 
Matilda Gold Cup ; and Becher, “the captain with the whiskers,” 
after professionals had been admitted in 1835, screwed in Jagger first 
to John Scott’s amazement, despite his vile temper and a broken 
stirrup leather. Earl Wilton had the cream of the Whitewall riding, 
and Whitewall then meant the Westminster and Chesterfield lots. 
His lordship walked over twice on Touchstone, and won upon 
Hornsea and Scroggins; and he was also on Prizeflower, the great 
bashaw of “cocktails,” when Harkaway and Cruiskeen, the Irish 
chestnuts, fell. Don John came on from Doncaster with John and 
Will Scott, and Nat in his train; Slashing Harry and Miss Bowe, ran 
the most slashing of dead heats ; the beautiful Vanish was great in 
Gold Cups, and the dam of Orlando did one of those “ short, sharp, 
and decisive” things, at which for half a mile she has perhaps never 
had a rival. 

People can hardly realise now what an event the Liverpool Trades- 
men’s Cup was when General Chassé, Inheritor, and Charles XII. 
were winning it, or when Harkaway first made his appearance in 
England, and was beaten by Tommy Lye on St. Bennett. Very few 
turfites went to bed that night, watching for the mail guards. 

“ The days of its glory were o’er” with the Cup dead heat between 
John Day on Vulcan, and Chapple on Rhodanthe. Lord George 
threw such energy into the Goodwood management, and Mr. Etty 
was such a quiet-going person, that owners gradually began to reserve 
their horses for the south, and with The Baron and Van Tromp, its 
famous St. Leger ceased to throw any shadows before. The most 
extraordinary “turn up” during this great era, was the “ walking 
race ” between Catherina, General Chassé, and Birdlime. Sir James 
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Boswell had backed the General very heavily for the quadruple 
event, two cups at Liverpool, and two at Newton. Templeman knew 
what the tactics would be, and he said to Fobert in the weighing- 
house, “Mind J don’t catch you to-day!” They walked and trotted, 
Holmes occasionally pricking his chestnut to keep him from lurching, 
till within the distance, when Templeman sent out his little mare 
like a shot, and got a clear length before Holmes could begin. He 
was, however, catching Templeman every stride, and would have 
beaten him in another twenty yards, but he just failed to get up, and 
then he flung his saddle into the weighing-room, and wouldn't go to 
scale. ‘Tommy Lye on Birdlime had thought of nothing but Chassé, 
and finished at his quarters. 

The race in which Newminster was defeated by The Calculator, 
was the most sensational we ever witnessed at York, but we have heard 
that it was nothing to the scene when The Miner seemed to start up 
suddenly at Blair Athol’s side and beat him. It was on Knavesmire, 
too, that we remember poor Bill Scott having his last mount, a second 
on Snowball to Alfred Day on Tuscan. It is only twenty-two years 
ago, and yet seven out of the nine jockeys who rode in that race 
are dead. There has seldom been more curiosity and disappoint- 
ment on Knavesmire than when the narrow Ivan, the first of the 
Van Tromps, had his sheets taken off before he beat Vindex. The 
struggle between Warlock and Fisherman was after our heart, and it 
was “a moral” to behold a fifteen-hand horse, like Underhand, carry 
gst. 1 lb., and stall off everything in the Ebor Handicap, by his 
marvellous condition and pluck. 

We first looked on Doncaster in the mist and wet of a Sunday morn- 
ing, when the races began ona Monday. It was then a long coach ride 
from Swinton Station. Herring’s picture of Attila was part of our 
burden, and the Colonel’s valet, who was in charge of it, was telling 
good anecdotes of his master’s mode of shooting. ‘That year some 
three St. Leger winners were walking together in one field at the 
Turf Tavern—to wit, Blue Bonnet, Charles XII., and Satirist ; and 
there were also two Derby winners in the town—Little Wonder and 
Attila; and all, save Satirist, started. Crucifix and Bay Middleton 
were also at the Turf paddocks. The sight of the trio was almost 
as memorable as Blair Athol’s and Gladiateur’s mock tournay when 
they marched about in a paddock, and Knowsley neighed his deft 
over the wall. British Yeoman was thought to be the coming colt 
in Attila’s year ; he was neat and lightish, and had a thin, varmint- 
looking tail, and hocks with the web so like gossamer that you might 
almost see through them. His two-year-old race, with Maria Day, was 
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a rare treat ; and sheer gameness, and a great effort of his jockey’s, who 
rode two-year-olds to perfection, just gave him the short head in the 
last stride. The Cure’s bolt in the St. Leger, two years after, was* 
the only thing of the kind in St. Leger annals. It began about sixty 
yards from home, and he seemed to come right across the course, as 
if he was going to bury his defeated head in the judge’s box—Mail 
Train’s, in the Cesarewitch, was a trifle to it. The Eglinton pro- 
cession of Van Tromp led by Eryx, as they came out with their 
jockeys up through the Carr House Gate, with Black Jemmy as 
beadle, and addressing the crowd, was a picture of itself; and we 
never met such a model of a cup horse as “ Van ” was that afternoon, 
and such a little beauty as Eryx as his equerry. Templeman soon knew 
that it was not Cossack’s day. The stable had pressed him hard to 
ride Foreclosure, but he had refused to do so, as he felt sure that he 
was not within 21 lbs. of the chestnut, and the race proved it ; though 
Cossack was short of preparation. 

It was also a very pleasant bit when Tom Jennings took Gladiateur 
out of his van, behind the Doncaster Arms, but much fewer saw that ; 
Beeswing hugging the rails as she went round the top turn in the Cup 
as jealous as a surveyor, lest she should lose an inch of ground ; 
Teddington answering to Job’s searching rowels, as stride by stride 
he caught Nat on Kingston ; Tim Whiffler cutting down Asteroid at 
the Butts ; Jim Robinson coming up, wide on the outside, and getting 
level with Voltigeur; “The West” and St. Albans fairly romping 
home for the St. Leger; the Marquis, just getting his head in front in 
answer to Challoner’s last stroke of the whalebone; Lord Clifden 
lying away, and then reaching his horses at the Red House, as 
suddenly as if he had been at the end of an elastic band and they at 
the other, and the pressure relaxed ; the thick fog and rain during 
Blair Athol’s race, which made men look at their fellows and wonder 
if it really was the end of all things, and their hour was come ; Lord 
Lyon, with a jaded, listless air, coming out once more to meet Saver- 
nake, whose middle showed that he was two weeks short of work ; 
Hermit and Thormanby refusing to face their canters, as if they 
knew that defeat was before them ; Kettledrum flying over the hill 
in the Cup, and twice the horse he was in the St. Leger; and 
Formosa going to the past with a skin like burnished copper plate, to 
show the Yorkshiremen what an “Oaks, One Thousand, and 
*Guineas’” mare can do. 

Other great courses may claim another notice. 

H. H. D. 





NUMBERS FOR THE SORROWFUL. 


‘RUST Him who is thy God and have no fear: 
His eyelids ache not with the drowse of sleep, 
He cannot tire, and how should He forget ? 


Self-centred in His own infinity 
He that is All is cause and law of all: 
Alike in orb and atom infinite. 


The worlds He soweth broadcast with His hand, 
As o’er the glebe the sower soweth seed, 
Till with His glory all the heavens are sown ; 


Yet perfect from His shaping fingers sent 
The rain-drop glitters populous with life, 
And in a jewelled surcoat wheels the gnat. 


Behold the yearly miracle of Spring ! 
The pinky nipples of the budding leaves 
Break in a night, and, lo, the wood is green ! 


Art thou more bare than is the Winter wood, 
Or less esteem’d of Him who gives thee joy 
In the fresh rustle of the April leaves ? 


And if thy prime be gone and thou lament, 
“« The leaves are falling and the fruit is done !” 
Yet shrink not from the winter of thy days. 


See, where the cruel winds have swept the trees 
And all are branching bare against the night, 
There, in the barren spaces, hang the stars ! 


So, when the leafage of thy days is past 
And life is desolate, repine thou not,— 
God can give thee the stars of heaven for fruit ! 
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Nor fear thou death. God's law is gain in loss : 
Growth and decay obey a common law, 
The starry blossom and the seed are one. 


Think! Thou wert born and fashioned for a world 
Assorted to thy needs and thy delights, 
And wherein thou hast dwelt and had content. 





Not of thy strength or cunning didst thou come 
Into the fief and heritage of life ; 
And shall all fail thee in thy going hence ? 


The salt foam of the sea upon thy lips, 
The blown sand of the desert in thy face : 
Shall these outlast the ages and not thou ? 


Content thy soul and comfort thee in this : 
In God’s design is neither best nor worst, 
But ever ordered change is ordered good : 


In Him love rounds the infinite of might, 
. And He who giveth both to live and die 
Is equal Lord of Life and Lord of Death. 











AN ASTRONOMICAL TRIUMPH. 


fx, HEN, if ever, a chronological summary of scientific 

, progress comes to be compiled, the past year will stand 
against an unusual array of discoveries and researches 
pertaining to the department of astronomy. This 
science is not one of rapid development : its data are, as a rule, but 
slowly accumulated; its results are very tediously achieved; and 
that year is a remarkable one which sees so much done during its 
course as did the year of grace 1868. Between February and 
October, eleven members were added to the known number of the 
planetary family, and of these, six were discovered by one observer. 
Several comets visited our skies, and one of these revealed a 
structure which will help the identification of those bodies with 
luminous meteors; for the analysis of its light proved that the 
luminous source was chiefly carbon, a substance found in many 
meteorolites. Then we had one of the most imposing eclipses 
that a terrestrial spectator can possibly witness, and circumstances 
favoured its observation more fully than has ever been the case 
before, regard being had to the comparative inaccessibility of the 
countries from which it was visible. Then came a transit of Mercury-: 
a phenomenon not usually of vast importance to the science; but 
one which on this occasion was invested with a special interest, on 
account of the lessons that it taught, and the suggestions that it 
offered for the successful and profitable observation of the transits of 
Venus which are to occur during the next fourteen years. Then 
there was a redetermination from old and misinterpreted data of 
the fundamental measure in astronomy, the distance of the Sun, and 
a result so satisfactory has been arrived at that it may raise the 
question whether it will be worth while to incur the great outlay 
which the proper observation of the aforesaid transits of Venus 
would involve, seeing that costly expeditions must be sent to the 
Antarctic continent for the purpose. Lastly, the year witnessed 
a beautiful realisation of a long hoped for discovery—a method of 
seeing the red coloured envelope that surrounds the sun, and that 
has hitherto evaded all attempts at detection, save on the rare and 
brief occasions when the solar disc is hidden by the moon and the 
rosy covering peeps blushingly around the interposing body. 
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Each item of this list might forma the topic of a separate chapter ; 
but we purpose at present alluding only to the last, since it is that 
which at the present moment is uppermost in interest and to the 
fore wherever the doings of the savans are the subject of discussion. 

Every newspaper and periodical reader ought by this time to know 
all or nearly all that is to be learnt concerning the red prominences 
that are the chief phenomena in a total solar eclipse. We had our 
say concerning them in a recent number.*| The importance with 
which they are regarded by astronomers is shown by the sacrifices 
of time and money that are made to get a glimpse of them. For 
they are looked to to furnish evidence upon the chemical and 
physical constitution of the sun, upon the process by which its light 
is evolved, and upon the means by which it is sustained. We have 
learnt, it is true, that the photosphere is in all probability a furnace 
wherein or whereon: metals are being fused and ignited, and that 
what might be called the atmosphere is a shell of glowing gas; but 
what connection there may be between the one and the other— 
whether the gaseous envelope is a source or a recipient of heat— 
whether it feeds the photosphere or is the offthrowing of some of 
the consuming fuel—why its structure is so irregular and variable— 
whether and what connection exists between the red envelope and 
the solar spots—are questions, a few of many, that remain to be 
solved, and for which solution must be hoped for by continuous and 
extended research. It will easily be understood how anxious 
astronomers have been for a means of watching the red atmosphere 
more frequently than solar eclipses permit ; how they have regarded 
as a cynosure a method of viewing the prominences without having 
to wait for these rare phenomena. The idea occurred to many to 
cause an artificial eclipse, by hiding the solar disc by a circular plate 
of some opaque material; but it led to nothing; the diffused sky- 
light was too strong to allow the prominences to be seen. A modifica- 
tion of the experiment was suggested by Mr. Nasmyth and tried by 
the Astronomer Royal. The image of the sun was cast upon a 
screen of white paper, and a hole was cut in this just large enough to 
allow the disc of the sun to fall through into an unreflecting chamber 
beneath, leaving any outlying prominences to be caught by the edge 
of the aperture. But this failed ; no rosy protuberances were seen : 
nevertheless the method still strikes the Astronomer Royal as so 
hopeful that he intends trying it again. 

The trial, however, seems only needful for satisfaction’s sake, for a 








* Vol. I., pp. 173, e¢ seq. 
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totally different method of detecting the prominences has been 
imagined and put into execution. The solution of the difficulty is 
another triumph of the wonderful power, spectrum analysis. There 
is a lofty sound in this term that frightens an ordinary reader: it is 
to be feared that many when they meet it regard it as a stumbling- 
block, and turn aside in search of a subject whose interest centres 
upon a less technical point. But it will be necessary for every one 
who aims at following the track of science in future to master the 
principles of this last and most potent means of research. At present 
no separate treatise, at least in the English language, exists which 
gives at once its rationale and its results with any pretensions to 
completeness, but it is hardly likely that such a work will be long 
wanting.» However, a very small amount of technical knowledge in 
the matter of this analysis will suffice for the understanding of the 
point under our notice, and this little we will endeavour to convey. 

A beam of sunlight is made up of a collection of rays of different 
colours ; it is like a thread formed of fibres of every tinge, but so fine 
and so closely twined that we fail to see the individual tints while 
the thread is perfect, though they all manifest themselves if we 
unravel it. But every beam of light is not like that which we call 
sunlight ; every beam is not made up of many-coloured rays, but, on 
the contrary, many that come from different sources have only one or 
two coloured rays. ‘These are like threads of a single-coloured fibre. 
The gases and metals, when heated to luminosity, give off light of 
this character. A pale hydrogen flame shows mostly blue rays ; the 
brilliant colours of fireworks are produced by metals that, in combus- 
tion, yield light having only one or two coloured rays; strontium, for 
instance, yielding intense crimson, lithium, blue, and so on. Now, a 
prism of glass possesses the property of unravelling the light threads 
and, at the same time, of arranging the coloured fibres in a definite 
and invariable order ; it opens out a beam like a fan, and the spot of 
light that such a beam, shining through a hole, would make upon a 
screen becomes, when it is passed through the glass wedge, a riband 
of gorgeous colouring. But suppose that the light is not omnicoloured, 
but contains only one colour, what happens? The prism lets it pass 
unravelled, and we have merely a spot or a thin line of coloured 
light presented to our view. 

It will be obvious that, when a beam of the first-mentioned class is 





> Meanwhile, the best information procurable is, we believe, that comprised in 
a series of lectures delivered by Dr. W. A. Miller, at the Royal Institution, and 
reported at length in the Chemical News, vols. xv. and xvi. 
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spread out from a small spot to a long riband, its intensity will be 
diminished : the light that made a small area bright becomes, when 
made to cover many times that area, very faint. The extent to which 
this dilution of brilliancy may be carried has no limit; the actual 
amount of dispersion depends upon the amount of prismatic inter- 
ference. One prism disperses a little; and, if the diluted light be sent 
through a second, it is further extended and weakened, and so on 
through several prisms. But this dilution does not go on with a beam 
of monochromatic light: let it be passed through half a dozen 
prisms, it is not untwisted, but comes from the last nearly as bright 
as it entered the first. 

It was long suspected, and now it is proved, that the rosy excres- 
cences upon the sun are of that character of light which has, if not 
one only, at least but very few coloured rays; consequently, when 
their beams are analysed by the prism, they are not dispersed and 
diluted, but retain the greater part of their original brightness. The 
photosphere of the sun itself, on the other hand, gives light that is so 
diluted. If, then, the two qualities of light are passed together through 
a prism, the latter, having its hitherto overpowering brightness suffi- 
ciently reduced, ought to allow the rays of the former to be seen in 
the shape of bright lines overlying the outspread spectrum of the pho- 
tosphere. ‘This was the argument that presented itself to the minds 
of spectroscopists. Who grasped the idea first, it is difficult to say. 
It seems to have occurred simultaneously to Mr. Stone, of the Green- 
wich Observatory, and to Mr. Norman Lockyer, an amateur astro- 
nomer. The former gentleman, I believe, in the absence of docu- 
mentary testimony, first put the matter to actual test ;. but he was 
obliged to abandon the experiment for want of prisms sufficient in 
number and dispersive power to secure the requisite reduction in the 
brightness of the photospheric spectrum ; for although, for the sake 
of comprehensiveness, we have spoken of the analysis as if it were a 
simple matter, it is, in reality, one of extreme delicacy. Mr. Stone’s 
trials were made two years ago. The matter remained in abeyance 
till the autumn of the past year, when it was brought to issue by 
two far-distant observers, Mr. Lockyer, in England, and Dr. Janssen, 
in India; the latter a well-known spectroscopist who was sent by the 
French Board of Longitude to employ his powers of research upon the 
great eclipse. To Dr. Janssen is due the merit of having first seen, 
though not of having first thought of seeing, the red prominences in 
spite of the blazing sunlight. The character of their light as revealed 
to him while the eclipse was in progress, prompted him to search for 
them on the following day. In actually seeing them he anticipated 
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Mr. Lockyer, but by a few weeks only. He would not have done so 
but for the delays which are inevitable to the manufacture of delicate 
instruments. Mr. Lockyer, like Mr. Stone, tried to see them, and 
failed for want of power; so he applied to the Royal Society for assist- 
ance to procure that power. <A large spectroscope, with a battery of 
seven prisms, was put in hand ; but it was late in the year before it 
was ready for use. It came at last; and the observer had the intense 
gratification of beholding the attenuated solar spectrum accompanied 
by the bright lines of the gaseous atmosphere, and thus of realising to 
the full the prophetic idea he had propounded two years before.* So 
close was the run for priority that the announcements from the 
respective discoverers reached the French Academy of Sciences within 
a few minutes of each other. 

It is impossible to estimate the future value of this new and 
subtle power of observation, or to foresee the extent to which it will 
carry our knowledge of solar physics. It may be fruitful beyond our 
present conceptions ; barren it cannot be. Already it has gone far to 
prove, what Le Verrier had declared without the power of proof—that 
these red prominences, of which but fitful glances have till now been 
obtained, are but the thicker and less regular portions of a sea of 
gaseous matter that completely envelopes the solar globe. It will 
now enable us to follow the prominences from day to day. The sun 
can be swept around its circumference with the spectroscope, and the 
form of the red marginal fringe mapped down ; for a lofty flame-like 
prominence will reveal itself in the instrument as a bright line of 
extraordinary length, and even detached cloud-like patches of the red 
matter, such as some eclipse observers have depicted, will be rendered 
separately visible. Moreover, their light can now be leisurely analysed 
and compared with that of the chemical elements—a task impossible 
in the hurry of an eclipse—and their precise constitution thus ascer- 
tained. Altogether, the discovery of Messrs. Lockyer and Janssen 


promises to be as fertile as it is beautiful. 
J. CARPENTER. 





© It transpires, now that observers know what to look for and how to look, that 
they can see the spectrum of the prominences with less power than was at first 
thought necessary. This is natural enough. The minimum of light from the solar 
photosphere and the maximum of light from the prominences are obviously to be 
found around the edge of the sun’s disc, and it is to this region that the research 
has hitherto been confined. By and by it may be extended all over the disc. 











SHAKE-SCENE’S NEW TRAGEDY. 


[Readers of the old drama are aware that William Shakspeare was the object 
of much of the malevolence which pursues a successful man. ‘‘ Your only Shake- 
scene” is a phrase which will be remembered by the student. In these days it is 
well to be cautious, and not hastily to believe in the authenticity of any newly 
discovered document. But the following criticism, which purports to have been 
written immediateiy after the production of Hamiet, certainly embodies the spirit 
in which a smart and shallow critic would address himself to his task ; and though 
the language and the construction of sentences seem too modern to permit us 
to regard the article as genuine, it may be accepted as typical of what pleased a 
certain class in the poet’s day, and would please that portion of the present genera- 
tion which holds that ‘‘if one of Shakspeare’s plays were produced now, it would 
be hissed.”’] 


present) of course drew a distinguished as well as a 
crowded audience. This author has no ground to complain 
of a want of what is called “ patronage,” which indeed demonstrated 
itself so markedly, during yesterday’s performance, as to make some 
persons ask, with more or less of a smile, what might be the value of 
approbation bestowed so lavishly as to be undiscriminating. We 
may say at once that the new tragedy, if we may so call a composi- 
tion in which foul murders are mixed up with broad farce, was a 
success, as times go, but whether we should be justified in predicting 
for Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, any very long career, may be 
decided by our readers, when they have perused the brief account 
which we shall give of Mr. Shakspeare’s latest achievement. 

The author has not departed from his time-honoured, if not parti- 
cularly honourable, custom of building his house upon foundations 
laid by others. Indeed we might almost say that he has rather re- 
furnished an old Danish house than done much in the way of archi- 
tecture. Every schoolboy knows the story on which Hamlet is 
founded. We shall not delay our readers by instituting a com- 
parison between the ancient narrative of Amlet and the play 
which has been concocted therefrom ; suffice it to say that Mr. 
Shakspeare, of whose faults timidity and respect for his predecessors 
are not two (as his brother dramatists can certify), has not, to our 
minds, made the fable more dramatic by his innovations, while he 
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has certainly lost some strong points which seemed to lie patent to 
him. But a writer is sometimes the best judge of his own strength, 
and Mr. Shakspeare may have felt that his own style, with its con- 
ceits and prettiness (to use his own word), was fitted to illustrate a 
milder scene than the rough one whence he has not very adroitly 
hewn his ideas. ‘The taste of the day, moreover, to which he pru- 
dently appeals, with a philosophical disregard to posterity, is so 
effeminate, that a fashionable playwright need not be hardly treated 
for seeking to please those who are too cynical to be awed, too self- 
satisfied to be instructed, too indolent to be elevated. 

The scene is laid in Elsinore, a locality of which it may not be un- 
charitable to suppose that the author knows about as much as any 
of the groundlings, of whom he makes a character speak very con- 
temptuously. The play opens at night, a favourite contrivance with 
Mr. Shakspeare, nor do we blame him for again essaying what has 
answered his purpose before. Physical darkness operates to produce 
a certain solemnity, and the author of Hamlet has too much technical 
tact to throw away an effect. We are told by the label that we see 
a platform before the castle, and on this a soldier is walking as 
sentinel. He is promptly relieved by his officer, who takes his place 
—a way, we presume, which they have in the army of Denmark, 
where it would seem that the soldier addresses the officer in the 
most charmingly familiar manner, and even makes a joke about a 
mouse to his superior. Could not one of Mr. Shakspeare’s military 
patrons have looked at-this scene for him? Presently comes another 
officer, with one Horatio, a friend of the Prince of Denmark, and the 
author loses scant time in bringing in his ghost. An armed figure, 
supposed to represent the last King of Denmark, and father of the 
strange person who gives name to the play, stalks on, but, preserving 
due regal hauteur, stalks off again, declining to explain himself to the 
astounded trio. We wish we had no greater fault than absurdity to 
bring against this creation, but we regret to be obliged to point out 
that the Puritan author has seized the opportunity of testifying his 
contempt for the last offices of the church. The late Hamlet, we 
are told with emphasis, has been buried with every religious rite, yet 
the author makes him walk about, a disquiet phantom, and much more 
than hints that he is doing a penance for the errors of his lifetime. 
The negligence of the Master of the Revels in licensing this pro- 
fanity is a matter of which more may be heard in Parliament. 

After a great quantity of talk, explanatory of the condition ot 
Denmark, about to be invaded by Fortinbras, who desires to avenge 
the death of his father, killed by old Hamlet, the silent ghost looks 
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in again, whereupon the disciplinarians of the Danish army hold 
themselves quite justified in abandoning their watch, and going to 
knock up the young Prince at the unseasonable hour of dawn, to tell 
him the news. We are then introduced to the court of Claudius, the 
reigning sovereign, who has married Gertrude, the widow of his 
brother and predecessor. We next see Hamlet himself, in deep 
mourning, and so ostentatious in his grief for his lamented sire, that 
both king and queen remonstrate with him in the presence of the 
court, not, we should think, the best way of appealing to the good 
' sense of a young man. The king gives him consolation by the novel 
information that everybody’s father must die some time or another ; 
and then, on Hamlet’s promising to keep up his spirits a little better, 
his majesty is so delighted that he orders cannon to be let off every 
time he takes a drink during the rest of the day. The royal couple 
and the court walk off, and then Hamlet indulges in a long and 
passionate soliloquy, wishes his flesh would melt into dew, or that, in 
the absence of a phenomenon that might puzzle Lord Bacon, it were 
not improper to commit suicide. Having relieved his mind further 
by general abuse of the world, he relieves our suspense by letting us 
discover that all this rage is because his mother has chosen to marry 
a second time, and to espouse her brother-in-law, which we admit was 
indiscreet in a middle-aged lady ; but as it is not opposed to Danish 
law, we think the son’s violence may be somewhat in excess of the 
wrong. But his tirade is cut short by the entrance of his friend and 
the two officers, who proceed to tell him the ghost story. He valiantly 
declares that he will see the spectre himself, and talk to it even if 
the infernal regions should gape—as the impartial part of the audience 
was in danger of doing several times during the play—and bid him 
hold his tongue. We next are introduced to a foolish old councillor, 
called Polonius, who has a son and daughter, Laertes and Ophelia. 
The former he is about to send on his travels, which he does with some 
really admirable advice, entirely out of place in a play, but which, if 
Mr. Shakspeare will take it out, and publish it as an educational tract, 
will be useful to many young persons. The father’s paternal treatment 
of his fiery son is singularly contrasted with his rudeness, almost 
brutality, to his gentle daughter, between whom and Hamlet, it seems 
there have been love-passages (the prince was a beau of the first 
water before his father’s death, an event which we know always 
depresses young princes into abject dejection) ; and the gentlemanly 
old councillor, in the coarsest’terms, warns the young lady of the 
peril of flirtation with a prince, and even intimates his fear that he 
may hear of the final and interesting result possible in the case of 
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such a liaison. Ophelia is naturally wounded and rather silent, but 
promises to be particularly discreet. 

But there are great tidings for Hamlet, who duly meets the ghost, 
and is informed by that impersonal personage that Claudius the 
king murdered his predecessor, the original of the ghost, by pouring 
some curious poison into his ears, when he was sleeping one after- 
{ noon in the open air. As this singular defiance of anatomical pro- 

bability is in the old story, we must not blame Mr. Shakspeare for 
adopting it, though this is a case in which he might with advantage 
have performed some of that manipulation which he often employs 
in aless desirable manner. Hamlet swallows the poison—or rather 
the story of the poison—and having been requested by the ghost not 
to include his estimable mother in any vengeance he may intend— 
vows to remember what has been said to him as long as he lives, 
which, considering the circumstances, is not an extraordinary promise 
to make, Binding his friends to secrecy, in a scene of considerable 
comic merit, and into which the ghost breaks with noises from 
underground that increase the comedy, and induce his son to chaff * 
him as an old mole, and a fellow in the cellar, the young Prince, 
with a few extra curses, goes off to consider his revenge, and ends 
the act. The house did not seem to know what to make of the 
mixture of fun and horror, but the applause of Mr. Shakspeare’s 
patrons came down fast and furious. 

It is not our intention to follow out the remaining acts at similar 
length, as we only desired to show the peculiar ideas which Mr. 
Shakspeare possesses as to the character and object of a tragedy. We 
may be right, we may be wrong, but our impression has always been 
that a tragedy was a lofty thing, and that the introduction of blue 
fire and jokes was absolutely out of the question. We are quite 
sure that neither A%schylus, Sophocles, nor Euripides would have 
treated such a subject in such a manner, but if these names convey 
any idea at all to Mr. Shakspeare, whose learning is not his forte, he 
can afford to smile at such criticism while his plays enjoy a run. 
Whether, three hundred years hence, his own name will not be as 
strange to everybody as those names probably are to him, is a 
question into which we will not enter. We proceed to indicate, rather 
than to detail, the rest of the—well, tragedy. The best way which 
occurs to Hamlet for avenging his father is to pretend to be mad, 
and we admit that in the assumed character of a lunatic, he does 
make himself very disagreeable indeed, not only to his step-father 
and his mother, who deserve all that they get, but to poor Ophelia, 
who has done him no wrong, and is indeed a very pretty creation; in 
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spite of her being, like most of Mr. Shakspeare’s female parts (when 
neither viragoes nor romps), without much character. She is as un- 
kindly treated by her lover as by the dramatist. It is made clear 
that Hamlet has induced her to believe in his affection, and she has 
repaid it passionately. Yet- for the sake of carrying out his wild 
whim, he derides her gentle love, assails her with coarse satire, and 
advises her to go to a nunnery. Then, after a reproachful scene 
with his mother, so well written in the main, that we sighed, si sic 
omnia! He kills Polonius, whether by mistake or malice is not clear, 
and the double loss of lover and father sends the poor girl really 
out of her mind, and into a river, where her troubles end. Surely 
never had farce a grimmer finish. While condemning this part of 
the play, we could gladly have been spared a word of remonstrance 
as to the character of a song which the author has chosen to put 
into the mouth of a young lady of virtue and high breeding. We 
are aware that he can defend it on the ground that the disturbance of 
mental power frequently reverses a heretofore modest nature, but the 
stage is not a place for the exhibition of such phenomena. Virginibus 
puerisque—but we forget that Mr. Shakespeare is no great classic. 
When the hero of the play is not scolding his mother, insulting his 
mistress, or making bad jokes with the courtiers, we find him in 
corners delivering himself of long speeches of a highly didactic charac- 
ter, which shows that his parent, however unwise in her love-matters, 
has caused her son’s education to be attended to. It is not impos- 
sible that some of these orations may survive, and be recited by 
youths, at school breakings-up and the like, for many a day to come. 
But it occasionally occurs to Hamlet that his uncle deserves some 
kind of punishment. Suddenly the weak young man takes refuge in 
the idea that the ghost may have deceived him. Accident, on which 
he depends for motive, brings .some play-actors to the castle, where- 
upon the prince, who is of a literary turn (and, indeed, forges letters 
later), finally sits down to dramatise the murder of his father, and 
having completed a little charade upon this agreeable subject, causes 
it to be enacted before King, Queen, and court. Claudius is either 
stricken with remorse or disgusted at the drama, for he rushes out 
of the hall of performance, and Hamlet, accepting the former solution, 
runs about in delight. The rest is soon told. He kills Polonius, 
and Laertes returns to hear of the death of his father and sister. 
We are in the last act brought into a churchyard, and shown the 
pleasing spectacle of a grave being dug, amid the stupid ribaldry of 
a couple of clownish sextons. The funeral of Ophelia follows—we 
need hardly speak of the taste that brings a religious rite upon a 
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stage, but Mr. Shakspeare has already told us of the value he sets 
on such matters. But those who were not present will hardly 
believe that the climax of this scene is the leaping, first of Laertes 
and then of Hamlet, into the grave, where they have a fight! We 
feel that a statement of this fact is enough, and the toleration of such 
a spectacle shows of what the audience was composed. 

The quarrel between Laertes and the slayer of his father, is 
patched up for the moment ; but the prince is bent on vengeance, 
and being of much sterner stuff than Hamlet, goes direct to his mark. 
Both are good fencers, and it is arranged, the king being in alliance 
with Laertes, that the latter shall poison his foil, and take an oppor 
tunity of wounding Hamlet mortally. To make the result safer, the 
king (with some poverty of invention) employs poison also, and drugs’ 
a cup of wine. The combatants meet, in presence of the whole 
court, and at first display equal skill. The queen gets thirsty, and 
sips the poisoned cup, and then the fencers close, Hamlet is wounded, 
gets angry, and closes; they change foils, and Laertes is in turn 
wounded. The contrivance is clumsy enough, but we have no time 
to note it, for the queen and Laertes promptly die, and Hamlet, 
apprised that he has a poisoned weapon, stabs the king, and dies. 
Fortinbras, the long-expected avenger, arrives to find four corpses, 
to which slaughter must: be added that of two courtiers who have 
been killed in England in obedience to forged letters put into their 
hands by Hamlet. Add the deaths of Ophelia and her father, and 
eight of the principal personages have perished by violent deaths in 
this gracious play. 

We have only to add that it was admirably acted by all the per- 
formers, to whom indeed the author will owe any share of success, 
if any be obtained, now that the packed audience have separated. The’ 
labels descriptive of the scenes were boldly and beautifully written, 
and the arras was hung with exquisite neatness. The prompter was 
seldom wanted, but when required he gave the cue with a prompti- 
tude and adroitness which deserve all credit. The fruitsellers were 
in clean clothes, their civility was remarkable, and their wares ex- 
cellent, and in fact all concerned had done their work perfectly, with 
the exception of the author, to whom we really must tender counsel 
that he abandon a walk of literature for which he is perfectly unfitted ; 
and give his attention to the commercial pursuits, from which, if 
report speaks true, he withdrew in an evil hour to attempt success as 
a dramatist. 


SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
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PLAYERS AND LOOKERS ON. 
CHAPTER I. 


HAD been long a wanderer, and now stood in sight of the 

place I had ever looked upon as home, held back by a 
thousand busy fancies. Another half hour, and I should 

7e be in the midst of all that my heart held dearest ; yet I 
lingered, I knew not why, upon the very threshold of content, and 
played with the luxury of anticipation. Leaving my horse at the 
village inn, I walked slowly up the hill, and musing, leant across the 
gate where five years before I had said good-bye to Nelly. Five 
years ! it was a long time, at least in our lives. I knew myself to be 
changed ; in all things but one a different person to the boy who one 
early morning in summer had cast back many lingering looks upon 
the old house he now returned to. Should I, who came back 


altered, find those I had left the same? Should I quietly resume 
my long vacant place? Perhaps, I thought, I may have outgrown 
it,—or perhaps in my absence it may have been filled up by some 
other. 


A feeling of disquietude was gaining fast upon me, when a turn in 
the road brought me within sight of the old manor-house, which 
seemed, as it lay before me in the warm September afternoon, to 
nod and smile away every doubt I was revolving ; the waning sun- 
light flickered from window to window—and I never knew a house 
that had so many,—as if it were saying after its manner, “a hundred 
thousand welcomes home.” It had been originally a religious 
house, and stiil, a venerable grey deceiver, kept up the outward 
semblance of quietness, and, folded within its ancient woods, looked 
as if it had stepped back a few paces from the world, being none 
the less, as it must have well known, the gayest and busiest house 
in the county. At once the gayest and the busiest, for here the dolce 
was only apparently linked with the far niente ; a serious tone was at 
work beneath all the glee and merry-making that went forward, with 
a presiding hand that would not permit love itself to remain love-in- 
idleness. 

“A charming woman is Lady Aspinall.” ‘A wonderful woman 
is Lady Aspinall.” 
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The second of these two epithets I always thought followed close 
upon the first in a sort of trepidation, as if the speaker were depre- 
cating the influence he confessed. Lady Aspinall, it was certain, 
was a wonderful woman; too much the world’s servant, yet not 
altogether its slave, she was at once better and worse than it thought 
her. Had she lived in a less settled age, she could scarcely, with 
such a genius for plot and strategy, have kept her head very safe: 
as it was, her heart had not escaped being in some measure subdued, 
like the Dyer’s hand, 


** To that it worked in ;” 


she breathed in a factitious atmosphere ; were the world, in obedience 
to a poet’s wish, to have rolled back and brought again the age of 
gold, I know not how she could have existed. For Lady Aspinall 
had never, even in her youngest days, been a dweller in Arcadia. 
Born and brought up in the House of Riches, both her father and 
first husband being wealthy London merchants, she had passed by 
her marriage with my uncle into the House of Honour, and never 
was there a more auspicious planetary conjunction. The great 
family tree of Aspinall, which, standing just where it was planted at 
the Conquest, had not a little exhausted the riches of its soil, felt 
a new sap strike through it, and begun, like the banyan, to take 
fresh root at its remote extremities, so soon as this lady, in the mild 
noon of her refulgent summer, took the old priory and its belongings 
under her benignant sway. She found it full of children, as my uncle, 
like herself, had been previously married ; encumbrances, some would 
have thought them,—they were not such to Lady Aspinall. 

Between her city and her county connection, between Leaden 
Hall and St. Stephen’s, her resources were unfailing. She provided 
for us all, sons, and nephews, and cousins, far away twigs and 
scions, remote and previously uncared for,—for she was the one 
person, in and of the world, that liked a poor relation as well if 
not better than a rich one; she loved the excitement of a full hand, 
and had in her way, too great a soul to give all her attention to the 
court cards. 

It was not pleasant, perhaps, to feel oneself a card in those skilful 
hands, even under the certainty of being played out, when the time 
came, to the very fullest advantage. I never liked it; I had been 
trained in a school (certainly not one of Design), so much unlike 
the one over which she presided, that it was impossible I should 
prove a very docile pupil. I was about fifteen when my poor 
father’s death, by consigning me to my uncle’s guardianship, made 
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over to my lady aunt’s fashioning as stubborn a piece of the raw 
material of boyhood as her plastic genius had often been exercised 
upon. - My mother died when I was too young to remember her.’ 
My father liked to have me always about him. He was a barrister 
of brilliant talents and ultra-liberal opinions ; and our house was the 
rendezvous of half the choice and vehement spirits in London, at a 
time when political discussion ran as high as the interests with which 
it was concerned were deep and vital. I grew familiar with the 
names and watchwords of party while I sat on my father’s knee, 
and played with his chain and seals; and while other children were 
thinking about tops and marbles, had amassed treasures of my own, 
quite as hard and hollow, in the shape of opinions and arguments, 
upon all the great questions I heard agitated around me, which 
I kept tied up in bundles ready to be unpacked at the shortest 
notice. Out of this forcing-house of contention I came forth what 
looks like, as I review my former self through the dim mist of 
years, a very disagreeable youth—awkward, obstinate, and con-_ 
ceited ;*most ignorant of the very things I most contemned—the 
world and its- conventions, and yet honest, a rude reformer, a rigid 
iconoclast, striking at I knew not what, I stood up before my aunt, 
the very: personification of that uncompromising letter in the nursery 
alphabet— 


**Q, that would not bend down ;” 


and from my unbrushed hair to my untied shoe-strings, took an 
austere pleasure in showing her upon every available occasion, how 
lightly I sat to every code and tradition that she held most vene- 
rable. But though I might contradict, I could not vex her; a shake 
of the head, half deprecatory and wholly good humoured, and a 
“pity that Philip will not do himself more justice,” was the only 
return to my unprovoked hostilities. There is no perseverance so 
potent as that of good humour, and hers was unfailing. 

Perhaps, beneath the crust of my eccentricity, she saw some 
serviceable stuff; or, perhaps, and this is possibly the more just 
as well as more generous supposition, she /e/f the true and friendly 
interest that she ever showed me. For who is in all things con 
sistent to his creed, be it lofty or ignoble? Hers was so narrow, 
that her heart, I well believe, sometimes lifted her above it ; but 
however that might be, my antagonism, finding nothing to work 
upon, did not long continue: the social Crusade, righteous as it 
had at first seemed to me, was soon over; a silent influence was 
atwork. Arthur, my handsome, good-natured cousin (of whom more 
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hereafter), might well make himself merry with the idea of.“ Baron 
Grimm,” as he was wont to call me, taking lessons in dancing. “My 
aunt might, if she pleased, smile to think that she wound me, as she 
wound everybody else, round her little finger. 

Her finger! It was Nelly, who, then but a little girl, stole quietly, 
and like a stray sunbeam, within the chambers of my neglected 
heart, breathing away the dust from its crowded receptacles, drawing 
all things she found there to light and order. Once, it is true, as is 
the manner of these domestic sprites, whether they choose to nestle 
themselves in heart or cupboard, she was the cause of sad confusion 
among my household furniture, and yet (this is to anticipate) nothing 
was either lost or broken. 

That Nelly should have ever liked me was an enigma; that she 
should have liked me better than she did Arthur remains among 
those unsolvable ones to which, as children say, “ There is. no 
answer, therefore we may give up guessing.” Arthur was handsome 
and good-humoured, I—ugly (I can the better afford, courteous 
reader, to confess it, because my features are of that cast which 
Time not finding much to steal from, deals with kindly)—in 
temper eccentric, and, to say the very least, peculiar. Each of us, 
in our own way, idolised and petted our little cousin ; and I can 
now understand better than I did then, how Nelly liked my way, 
rugged though it might be, better than Arthur’s. He patronised 
her ; it was his way, in a careless and good-humoured, though lofty 
fashion, to do so with every one. I, amongst the rest, never in the 
least objected to it; and even to this day, when we are both grey- 
headed men, I would rather .be patted on the back by Arthur, ‘and 
feel, in some undefined manner, he still ‘considers’ me under_his 
protection; than receive the salaams of. all. the Indies. But it-was 
otherwise with Nelly ; gay and: open as was her temperament, lavish 
apparently of smiles and sunshine, there-hung about her, even from 
her earliest childhood, an atmosphere, soft and breezy, yet none the 
less slightly refrigerating, which gave to all her. sweetness a charm, 
as of a flower that diffuses, but does not waste its odours. - Free and 
sportive as were all her girlish movements, they never carried ,her 
beyond the limits of a circle drawn round her, I imagine (by the 
unconscious grace with which she moved within it), by the wand of 
the Fairy who had presided at her birth. Even asa child she could 
never be coaxed, by the merriest game at romps in the world, out of a 
-certain demure propriety. It displeased her even in those early days 
:that Arthur should call her “his little wife,” and claim~a sort of 
matter-of-course,’ taken-for- granted - ‘property in her. ~ She exacted 
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nothing, yet liked, even then, the fealty and homage which lifted and 
niched her safe and high within the little shrine which has always 
been her own. 

My Aunt Aspinall, I suppose, saw this, as she saw everything, and 
smiled through it all. Ever since Nelly, a well dowered, highly con- 
nected orphan, had been placed under my uncle’s guardianship, to 
marry her to Arthur had been one of her settled points; and she, I 
imagine, being used to carry all points so planned and predetermined, 
looked upon it as un fait accompli, and, calmly abiding her time, 
took little account meanwhile of a childish preference. However 
this might be, she was far too wise a woman to worry either herself 
or us 6ver doubtful and remote contingencies. My appointed career 
was the Diplomatic : at eighteen I was to be sent upon the Continent, 
with the prospect of being many years absent ; during all which time 
Arthur, who was going into the Guards, would be at, or at least about, 
home. So she saw, and heard, and said nothing ; and wove through 
all, like some lady of old romance, her silent, secret web. And all 
the while the woof and warp of her scheming was being crossed by 
threads, fragile and ephemeral as she might deem them,— 


‘* Light as gossamers on green, 
By their shining only seen ;” 


of a subiler texture than the looms of a thousand such Aranei as 
Lady Aspinall could have furnished. Five years had come and gone. 
Should I find any of these lying where I had left them, in the calm 
and dewy glitter of the early summer morn? 

Such thoughts made my heart beat faster. Anxious and impatient, 
I still sought delay ; and instead of keeping the direct road to the 
house, I struck off into a grassy wood walk which would bring me 
there, I well remembered, by a slight déour. All things about me 
were green and lonely. I paused, and without defining my sensa- 
tions, felt the influence of a contrast with which life often presents 
us,—the outer calm, the inner perturbation,—when the stillness which 
was beginning to steal across my spirit was broken by the sound of 
advancing voices. Many they seemed, and cheerful ; while a light, 
clear laugh came floating on before the speakers, as if to herald the 
approach of gaiety and youth: ina moment I found myself in the 
centre of a merry group. ‘There was surprise, and greeting, and 
exclamation,—* Philip !” “ Arthur !” “ Nelly!” 

I saw and heard no more: there were young ladies, young gentle- 
men, and, I believe, greyhounds and pointers about me; but these 
all vanished, I never knew where or how—and we three friends, left 
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to each other, wandered home together, oh! how slowly. There was 
no blank between us, no strangeness, no chill to be taken off each - 
other’s hearts before we could feel once again comfortably at home 
there. We found my aunt sauntering up and down the terrace, with 
her accustomed slow and meditative step. She turned upon me the 
same bland and beaming countenance I had left, save that, perhaps, 
the microscopic eye might detect here and there an added line and 
wrinkle, those Runic characters in which Time and care record so 
much thoughtful experience. But the smile she met me with was so 
kind, and so exactly like the one with which she parted from me, that 
I could have fancied—and perhaps not without being very far wrong— 
that it had never left her lips during my five years’ absence. Yet her 
manner, however little it might flatter individual vanity, was never 
without its gracious and genial charm ; for if she gave herself to 
none, she /en¢ herself for the moment most completely to whoever 
might claim that moment’s attention. She had never missed me for 
the last five years, and could do without me, I well knew, for the 
next five hundred. Yet she made me feel, as I followed her into my 
uncle’s library, and listened to her confidential semi-whispering, as ix 
“ Philip ” had been, was now, and ever would be, her all in all. 

My uncle was delighted to see me. I cannot help, when I re- 
member how much I owe to him, half reproaching myself for having 
kept him so long in the background ; but it was the place he best 
loved to occupy. He was a man of high principles and respectable 
talents ; good-natured, grave, and solid, he was the oracle of the 
country gentlemen for miles round, and uninterruptedly immersed in 
county business, he seemed to have made over the Home Depart- 
ment to his wife, for whose abilities he entertained a cordial admira- 
tion. Yet I believe he acted, perhaps unconsciously, as a wholesome 
counterpoise to his versatile partner : at least, I know he could some- 
times, when occasion required, look up from the midst of his plans of 
roads and models of bridges, and show that, slackly as he chose to 
hold the reins, he ¢d hold, and could tighten them at kis will and 
pleasure. 

Our greetings were soon over : he was glad to have me back again, 
and I knewit. Lady Aspinall, who had always administered to the 
small change of their joint social expenditure, talked and questioned, 
as was her wont, for both. We stood chatting together at the 
window ; Arthur and Nelly still lingered on the terrace, waiting for 
me to rejoin them when our colloquy was over. I had now time to 
see them—I mean with my eyes—and confirm the impression which, 
as we walked home together, my heart had taken, without much aid 
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from those outward organs: I could not. say that Nelly was adfered, 
as. that_word, even when spoken in its kindliest sense, never fails to 
carry with ‘it a certain’ sadness: it was not change, but expansion. 
Still slight and. girlish, and no taller than I -had left her, she had 
bloomed into a loveliness of which her former self had been but the 
hint and promise. -I remember at this moment the attitude—half 
musing, half impatient—in which she stood upon the terrace, the 
warmth upon her cheek'and_lip,. the light upon her brow, the tender, 
quiet, and,-as.it were, satisfied expression of her whole countenance, 
as she raised it to say something to Arthur. In him a change was 
more manifest.. .I looked at him, say rather up to him, with admira- 
tion. ~ About his whole appearance there was something which I can 
only describe by saying that it is never to be met with out of England 
—a national type seldom even here produced to such perfection." I 
think he would have been what is called “ oppressively handsome,” 
but for the relief of a careless Jonhommie natural to him, and now 
enhanced by a soldierly frankness of bearing, as he had served, since 
we parted, in the Peninsula. 

My Aunt Aspinall’s eyes followed in the direction mine had 
taken, 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, half absently; “ Arthur and Nelly—a 
charming pair, are they not?” 

But I made no answer, and did not return to the terrace. The 
sun-light seemed to have left it very suddenly, and I walked up- 
stairs, slowly and mechanically, to dress for dinner, instead of reach- 
ing my little bedroom, high up in the third story, by three steps at a 
bound, as I should have done before that slight and apparently casual 
observation, 


CHAPTER II. 


AND now, dear reader, though I have taken you thus far into my 
confidence, it might be trespassing too far upon yours to ask if you 
have ever felt what I am about to describe. Your experiences, how- 
ever, both in love and friendship, have been of the kindest,-if they 
furnish you with no key to my meaning when I say that while Nelly, 
Arthur, and I continued on an apparently intimate footing, and were 
never, I am sure, crossed by a thought regarding each other that was 
not of the friendliest nature, a secret restraint stole within the spirit 
of our intercourse, robbing it of half its charm. It was in vain.to 
wrestle with a phantom that never assumed a ‘distinct outline, © Yet, 
thin as it was, and bodiless and impalpable, the most solid substance 
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of reality could not have interposed more surely between us and. the 
open heaven of confidence. Now and then a ray of heart-warm feel- 
ing would, as it were, pierce the misty curtain; a breeze setting in 
from some sunny quarter would begin to lift it at the edges ; another 
breath, I thought, and it may be dispersed for ever—but, no, it was 
sure to gather and resettle. Mornings followed, and after them éven- 
ings, and found us three still together—together and apart—never 
again did we seem’ so near each other as we had been in that first 
homeward walk. © | ; 

I have said that Nelly was reserved, though I believe no one but 
myself ever thought her so, simply because no one knew her so well. 
She seldom showed /ersef, her whole self ; yet all that she allowed to 
transpire was so kind and gentle that the many, as they might well be, 
were satisfied with it, anc sought no further; but I had once been 
within, and knew that there was something richer, deeper, warmer, 
which I was no more admitted to.. The house, that autumn, was full 
of company—crowded with gay young people, among whom Nelly | 
was an object of general attention, and in more than one case, as I 
could see plainly, of particular interest ; but all this homage, whether 
it came to her by right of her position as young lady of the house, or 
in virtue of claims more strictly personal, she withdrew from, ~ Even 
seeming to repulse would have been so foreign to her, that something 
in her nature seemed to render it unnecessary. She never spoke, or 
needed to speak the words—“ Thus far shalt thou go, and no further ;” 
and yet they were felt and obeyed by all, save by me, for whom no 
such line along the sands existed. .. With Arthur only. was -Nelly as 
she had been with me ; that in days that were now no more to be 
recalled—tender, childlike, and confiding—the understanding — be- 
tween them seemed perfect ; too much so, I should have imagined, 


‘for lovers, who generally contrive either to find or make for them- 


selves some cause for disquietude; but so, I thought, may.true-love 
look—clear and unruffled to its very depths—when it has kept; as it 
so seldom ean, its even tenour, and run a course as smooth and 
steady as with them. Having been together from childhood; it was 
natural that their manner towards each other should be characterised 


. by few of Love’s customary signs, Clouds and shadows, faint blushes, 


and momentary chills, these belong to the dawn of feeling, and theirs 
had already mounted to its meridian, And yet they still: remained 
outwardly, upon the face of cousinship, no one, except perhaps:the 
old servants, spoke of them as being engaged; but all looked upon 
it as a thing that would be—Lady Aspinall had carried another 


- point. 
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The last it might seem that she would care to carry: Arthur was 
at once her favourite and her youngest son, now that his destinies 
were settled, and so happily, she might be said to be enjoying the Long 
Vacation-of her life. But it was not in’ her nature to take a whole 
holiday ; at that moment I believe, she had placed my fortunes 
under her pillow, and was revolving some scheme for making me rich 
and happy and se¢t/ed. This term with her was compendious of all 
things eligible. A good appointment, a wealthy marriage, a summing 
up of all consummations discreetly to be wished for—“ I should like 
to see Philip settled.” 

Yet too little grateful was I, I fear, for this friendly interest, and 
in no mood certainly to assist it by any exertions of my own. 
Chilled, and weary, and indifferent, I only wished to be let alone; 
and had not even energy, little enjoyment as now remained for me 
at the Priory, to think of spending my remaining months of liberty 
elsewhere. I would rather, like a ghost, stay haunting about the 
place where I had once been happy. Arthur and Nelly, little as 
they might now care about me, whom had I in the world but them ? 
So I stayed on, vexed and unhappy, and injured, and being angry 
I knew not with whom, chose, in my uncertainty, a sure, if not very 
rational revenge, in wreaking it upon myself. I gradually withdrew 
from their society, rejected their friendly overtures, and they were 
many, for mutual companionship, and fell back in some degree upon 
the harsh and unsociable habits of my boyhood. I began to spend 
much of my time in my own room, and took up some “study:” I 
forget now its precise nature, only judging from its results it must 
have been of the very brownest complexion. Once more I was set 
down as “odd.” Young ladies believed I was, or could be, very 
clever, and were afraid of me. Young men on the whole knew not 
what to make of me; so I carried, wherever I went, a sort of solitude 
about me, out of which Arthur kindly, and Nelly timidly and some- 
times even a little sadly, tried to coax me, but in vain. 

And time wore on, and the days growing wintry brought round 
Nelly’s birthday, her twenty-first. My aunt, who never forgot any- 
thing that ought to be remembered, kept all birthdays with their due 
honours, and intending to celebrate this with more than usual state, 
had decided that we should have a ball. Nelly did not in general seem 
to care much about gaiety, but in this affair, perhaps in the first in- 
stance to please my aunt, who was trying to please her, she showed a 
lively interest, and many and deep were the consultations she and 
Arthur held together, over little matters connected with it, in which 
they tried sometimes to make me a party, but without success. The 
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day arrived, and my studies, which had for some time previous been 
unusually engrossing, were, on that morning, I remember, altogether 
unremitting ; the house was a scene of, to ball-lovers, delightful con- 
fusion: my uncle and I dined by ourselves in the library, drawn 
together by a sense of mutual isolation from the bustle which sur- 
rounded us. He kept me with him chatting until the dusk was 
falling, when I set forth upon a long solitary ramble ; the moon arose 
upon my way, and by the time I returned to the house, lights were 
glancing from every window, and I was greeted as I entered bya 
sort of murmur, seeming to pervade the whole mansion, the hum of 
joyful preparation, that deepened as the night advanced. I soon 
gained the solitude of my chamber, and being in no mood for con- 
nected thought, sat over the fire, and listened to the ceaseless sound 
of feet upon the stairs, the hasty clattering of doors, and the now 
not unfrequent sound of arriving carriages. I was startled out of my 
abstraction by the entrance of some one who burst rather than came 
into the room. It was Arthur, dressed in full uniform, superb if the 
expression may be allowed, with spirits and good-humour, a mag- 
nificent figure, that seemed to fill my little apartment as a picture 
does its frame. 


CHAPTER III. 


As Arthur thus stood before me, he gave a reproachful look at my 
muddy boots and generally disarranged costume. 

“ Not yet dressed,” he exclaimed, “and the dancing to begin in 
five minutes !” 

“Very possibly,” I answered, with a coolness which I must con- 
fess was more than half assumed, “but I have no intention of 
making my appearance. These scenes are not my sphere. What 
have I to do in a ball-room ?” 

“Why to dance, to be sure,” returned my cousin, looking at me in 
a sort of comic surprise ; “to dance and enjoy yourself like the rest 
of the world. Balls are foolish things I dare say, but surely not 
worth doing battle against. Leave Don Quixote to fight with wind- 
mills, and mistake them for giants, if he pleases, and get ready like 
a sensible old boy. You shall stay in the sulks all to-morrow even- 
ing, and as many after it as you like—but not to night. Remember 
it is Nelly’s birthday.” 

“Nelly’s birthday !” I exclaimed indignantly, “as if she, or you, or 
any one else in the house or world cared whether I go or stay away, 
or would even know whether I was in the room or not.” 
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To which Arthur replied by laying a. hand upon each of my 
shoulders, and saying, “Oh, Philip, you foolish, foolish fellow.” 

I do not know.whether the stubborn spirit within me gave way 
beneath this peculiar mode of exorcism, which literally as well as 
metaphorically, shook me out of my resolution, or whether it was 
something in his tone, so kind and brotherly, or in his clear honest 
eyes, looking straight into mine, that brought back the old feeling 
into my heart, and with it a mechanical instinct of obedience. 

“Well,” I said, beginning to pull off my boots, “I suppose as 
usual you must have it your own way.” 

“Of course I must,” he said, quietly, “or else I should not be my 
mother’s son. . But come now, make haste and dress ; there’s not a 
servant to be had at this moment for love or money, so I will be 
your valet, and see that you make yourself presentable, and :do not 
look altogether unlike a person of whom great things are expected. 
I believe, however, I should make by far the better diplomatist of 
the two.” 

So Arthur stayed,—standing with his back to the fire quizzing my 
slender appointments, throwing out every now and then a casual 
hint, under the firm impression that he was materially advancing my 
progress: and certainly, being no great adept in the art of dress, 
I was in so far a gainer by his superior science, that I never made 
a toilette at once so hasty and so satisfactory. In an incredibly 
short space of time, we were descending the stairs together, Arthur 
calling me the captive knight, and exulting openly in his triumph. I 
‘ shall never forget the brightness of the scene as we entered the dancing 
room—my aunt Aspinall’s expansive smile that seemed to include 
-the whole ‘hall ‘within its genial coruscation, or the look which Nelly 
turned round upon us’ as we came in together—a kind look, and 
yet.I fancied (though -Arthur did not. bétray, the. secret of my per- 
versity), a little reproachful. Oh, that evening! it was like a leaf 
torn out of a happier volume than that which had lately been-my 
lesson-book. Memory turns over many and many_a page, before it 
and after, yet lights upon none ‘that gleams out of such an illumined 
margin! The county paper, deep in Lady Aspinall’s interest, dwelt, 
in describing it, upon “the galaxy of assembled -beauty,” a phrase 
for once not hackneyed out of truth, for I saw no face that was not 
handsome, no looks that evening that were not happy; the very 
flowers that festooned the rooms seemed to glow, as if lamp-lit from 
‘their hearts ; the music spoke. Often since my return had Nelly and 
{-been alone together, with a world of silence and constraint: be- 
tween us ; now, in the giddy revel, the whirl of excitement that sur- 
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rounded us, we found a deeper silence, a truer solitude,—the eddy. 
drifted us together, we were alone, really near each other as we had 
been when children, and as happy. 

‘Nelly danced, of course, with Arthur, and with many others; but 
I was the whole of that night—I knew it, and so did she—none the 
less her true partner, the sharer of whatever enjoyment it brought 
her. ‘I followed her like her shadow, and was, perhaps to the many, 
as little an object of remark or observation. Arthur, while bent upon 
his own amusement, seemed ever near us, like a protecting genius, 
and in the splendour which he cast about him, I was content to be 
obliterated and happy. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I REMEMBER that same night, or rather morning, how long, after 
the house was silent, the lights extinguished, and everybody else 
asleep and dreaming, I stood at my window looking out into the 
moonlight, dreaming, but not asleep. From the moon surely, or 
some planet more gentle and benignant than this one upon which 
we.toil and suffer, that night in its balm and blessedness must have 
been dropt down upon our earth, and drawn up again as suddenly ; 
for morning came, and after it many and many another, announcing 
to’me with bleak and chilling pertinacity, that I had been like the 
Prince in the Arabian story, lifted up heavenwards in a dream, only 
to be set down again, just where that dream had found me. To have 
to fall back upon life’s prose after such a brief, sweet glimpse of its 
poetry, was too much for my philosophy. I took to it most unkindly, 
but there was no resource. Arthur and Nelly were now inseparable, 
sO wrapped up it seemed in one another, as to be exclusive, without 
intending it, of everybody else. I was myself so restless and un- 
happy, that I became a sort of unconscious spy upon their behaviour; 
and in my morbid watchfulness, jealous both of and for them, I saw 
a great deal which puzzled me as much as it pleased me little,—more 
especially in Arthur, whose manner often struck me as strangely 
absent and pre-occupied. Sometimes, when entirely off his guard, 
his features settled into a cast of anxiety, so foreign to their natural 
expression, and so unsuited to his prospects, that I knew not on what 
grounds to account for it. I knew Arthur to be in debt; he had 
always been a little reckless about his expenditure, but even the sup- 
position of his being more deeply embarrassed than I had reason to 
think likely, would scarcely in his peculiarly gay and insouciant tem- 
perament justify a more than momentary gloom. It was evident that 
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Arthur, favourite of nature and fortune, was by no means unhappy ; 
yet no less plain that he had something upon his mind. Even when 
with Nelly, his thoughts seemed often elsewhere, yet he was never 
easy without her. Their conferences seemed endless. It was Arthur’s 
way and habit which he had inherited from his mother, and one 
which I think made him very attractive, to invest all his communica- 
tions with an air of secresy. You felt they were 40 you alone, when 
he talked to you; if only about his dogs or his fishing, there was 
something bewitching in finding yourself drawn into a little ring-fence 
of confidences, shutting out all the rest of the world. 

“JT want you, Nelly, just for a few moments.” How passively and 
yet quickly she used to respond to this summons, which I used to 
think would have offended her five or six years ago; but her equa- 
nimity was never ruffled, except when Lady Aspinall, now grown too 
secure to be cautious, would sometimes think aloud so far as to 
couple her name with Arthur’s. Once I remember she did this very 
openly, concluding some little arrangement about a drive with “and 
Arthur and Nelly together of course.” Then Nelly looked much 
disturbed, and also a little angry; and Arthur coloured, but looked 
upon the whole amused, and tried to catch her eye, but could not. 

All these things perplexed me. I was angry with them for being 
so unlike their old open-hearted selves, vexed with what I saw, still 
more vexed with myself for seeing. What right had I over them or 
their actions? I was ashamed of my self-constituted watch, yet 
weary and sick of my own vigilance, kept it still. I do not know 
whether Nelly saw this and resented it, but her manner to me under- 
went a visible change ; it had always been kind, and I was some- 
times inclined to think anxious and compassionate, as if she knew 
that I was not happy, without divining the secret of my disquietude. 
She had made many efforts to draw me out of my moody abstraction, 
but these ceased, as if she did not choose any longer to be repelled ; 
and her manner became cold and distant, so that days occasionally 
went over without our exchanging a word beyond the ordinary 
greetings. As I had always been “odd,” and had now lost the tie 
that chiefly linked me to sociability, I began to enter upon the privi- 
leges of eccentricity. Nobody, I think, much observed or minded 
me; except my aunt, among whose /an/occini I, the only one yet un- 
provided for, played, I have no doubt, a very important part, yet 
having no definite character assigned upon our little social theatre, I 
sank gradually into the walking gentleman of the old comedy, the 
personnage muet, of whom nothing is demanded or expected ; so that 
I was quite surprised one evening, when all our young party were 
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being merry, to see a nice little girl come forward and insist that I 
should take a share in some game which was going on with great spirit. 

“ Why will you never play with us, Mr. Philip ?” she said, simply. 
* T am sure you can, if you did but choose.” 

I took her on my knee, while she gave me instructions as to what 
was going forward. It was the game of Proverbs, I think they 
called it, carried on by questions and answers. 

The one which fell to my lot was—“ Do you believe in dreams ?” 
The question came from Nelly, and I made answer in that low, bitter 
tone, addressed a¢ as much as / the inquirer, “ Perhaps I do—a 
little ; they suit this world, being about as true as anything in it.” 

The little girl clapped her hands in exultation. My word was 
“‘world,” and I had brought it in, she whispered to me, very cleverly. 
But Nelly was not so well satisfied, and, after our game was over, 
came back to me, and said, almost severely, “ Why will you say such 
hard, bitter things, Philip ? I am sure you do not ‘ink them, or else 
you must indeed be changed from old times.” 

“ And if I am changed, Nelly,” I answered, but in a milder tone, 
“can you wonder at it? Would it not be more singular if I remained 
the only one unaltered since the days.you speak of ?” 

She made me no answer, but drawing her chair to a table near 
us, took up a book. ‘Oh, now,” said the little girl, “ you must not 
read ; come and sit in the window seat with me and Mr. Philip, and 
talk to us.” As she spoke she slid off my knee, and seated herself 
between us, holding a hand of each, as if she feared to lose the chat 
she was anxious for. ‘‘ What sort of days were those you are talking 
about ?” 

“ Very happy ones,” said Nelly, smiling, yet sighing even with the 
smile, so that I could not help finishing the sentence for her,—“ Yet 
not happier than the present ones—at least to you, Nelly.” 

“T do not know,” she returned, “ that they were not happier. I 
am sure they were safer—freer—simpler.” Her lip quivered as she 
spoke, and we pursued the subject no further. The little girl was a 
medium between us. We chatted with and through her on no very 
important matters, yet so pleasantly that an hour, I believe, had gone 
by unperceived by any of us, before Arthur, who was that night in a 
very listless mood, sauntered up to join our little coterie. 

“You must not come here, Mr. Arthur,” said our little friend, 
coquettishly ; “ we three are telling each other our secrets.” 

“ Secrets,” returned Arthur, carelessly ; “ why, you are too young 
to have any, and Philip is too reserved to tell any, and you, Nelly,” 
he said, looking at her very kindly, “know all of mine.” 
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“ And Nelly,” continued the persevering little questioner, “is she 
to have none of her own?” 

. “ Not from me,” returned Arthur, laughing ; “she never tells me 
any, because I guess them all.” At this moment Lady Aspinall, who 
performed once or twice in the evening a sort of tour of inquiry 
round the room, came up to us. Arthur’s voice sank into a whisper, 
low and meaning, and intended only for the ear he was addressing, 
but it did not escape mine, then sharpened as I have said into a 
morbid acuteness,—“ Yes, Nelly, I guess them a//.” 

She coloured deeply, but: looked up at Arthur very proudly, and 
after a few minutes’ silence rose and walked to another part of the 
room. It was the first instance in which anything said or done by 
him had seemed to displease her ; and even now her resentment, 
from whatever cause it might arise, was not of a very lasting nature. 
Almost immediately, and with an apparent unconsciousness of having 
offended her, he was by her side, looking: more confidential and, it 
struck me, more anxious than usual. They talked together during 
the rest of the evening. My little playfellow was sent off to bed, and 
I sat by myself in the window seat, with my eyes half shut, and was 
imagined to be asleep, yet waswnot, but only dreaming. 

And so it was with me during the night. I slept little, but dreamt 
much, and some of my visions were so pleasing that I felt an anxiety, as 
one sometimes does, to knit up their broken chain and dream them out 
at leisure in the broad daylight. 


CHAPTER V. 


- I HAD a favourite out-door haunt in those days, a log hut, built 
by myself and Arthur in our boyhood, and quaintly lined by Nelly 
with coloured mosses and fir cones, arranged in stars and diamonds, 
and all manner of fanciful devices. It lay close to the grassy wood- 
walk, yet it had been our pleasure to conceal its entrance, so that 
the uninitiated might pass it by without discovering its existence. 
They, I dare say, had long ago forgotten that there was such a place, 
but to me it was linked with happy associations of the little woodland 
drama of Robin Hood, Little John, and Maid Marian, that we there 
had been used in those days to enact together, with the aid of such 
stray scenes and “ properties” as we found about us ready made ; 
and the “ Outlaw’s Cave,” as we had then called it, still remained in 
favour, in moods like my present one, when I wished to shuffle my- 
self into the “ mortal coil” of deep, uninterrupted abstraction. But 
this once my musings were strangely broken in upon. 
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It was a clear, cold morning; so still and frosty that the fall of a 
leaf, had there been wind enough to shake one from the bough, would 
have been audible most distinctly, when there arose a certain chitter- 
chatter,—two well-known voices in a familiar duet, at sound of which 
I shrugged myself more closely within my lair. 

An elderly gentleman, and a lady of no particular age came slowly 
up the wood walk. Among all the cousins who went tame or wild 
about the Priory these two had come and gone so often that they had 
begun to assume, at least in my eyes, a certain historical interest. 
How familiar they must have grown during these years with my Lady 
Aspinall’s polity; how many revolutions, counter-revolutions, and 
coups @i#at they must have witnessed. I sometimes wondered that 
she had never “ settled” them together; but they were both poor, 
and hers was not a grammar in which two negatives were ever 
allowed to become affirmative by coalition. Both were gossips by 
practice and by profession ; and in this their vocation they laboured 
with equal diligence, but in a spirit not exactly kindred. The 
captain’s gossip was altogether good-natured. One could enjoy it 
and him by the hour together without feeling that either oneself or 
any soul that breathed was the worse for a word that had been 
spoken. With Miss Octavia Aspinall the case was a little different. 
Not that, like the lady in Pope, she either tore or mangled reputa- 
tions ; yet a character, in passing under her hands, always seemed to 
suffer somewhat of an insensible wear and tear that might have 
justified its owner in a claim for damages. 

Their conversation struck upon my ear without at first carrying any 
direct impression to my mind. Never was there a less voluntary, less 
conscious listener, until the sound of my own name roused my attention 
to what had gone before, and shook all the hard little unconnected 
bits and fragments of their small talk into a symmetrical pattern. 

“Well,” said the Captain, “they do not seem yet to understand 
each other, but I suppose they soon will ; for it is evident enough to 
every one else.” 

“Yes,” returned the lady, with a little short laugh peculiar to her, 
** plain enough to every one but those who zw#// not see. Poor Lady 
Aspinall ! How these very clever people do deceive themselves. 
She, too, who always piques herself on seeing so far into affairs of 
this kind.” 

“ Ah, well,” said the Captain, “she has been mistaken for once. 
Mistaken, too, from first to last. It was always a brother-and-sisterly 
feeling on both sides; never, on either, anything beyond it. Now, 


with this young Philip, even when they were both children. ” 
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“ Yes, I remember,” interrupted the lady, with a slight touch of 
asperity ; “and what she cou/d see in him then, or zow, has always 
been my astonishment. He was the very strangest, ugliest boy, and 
I do think he has come back now a little better-looking, perhaps, but 
more eccentric and unlike other people than ever.” 

“A little peculiar, perhaps, a little peculiar,” returned the good 
Captain in a patronising accent, “ but a fine young man, and one, 
depend upon it, who will make his way in the world, and cut a good 
figure before those who live to see it.” 

How little did the worthy man think that the object of his friendly 
prophecy was then so near him! The two pattered upon their way, 
and I, emerging from my unintentional ambush, returned home ; that 
is, I reached the house in the usual way, but, for aught I knew to the 
contrary, so lost was I and absorbed in thought, I might have flown 
or swam there. There was a knocking at my heart, a bold, sweet 
surmise that would be let in. Was this, then, the solution, so strange 
at once and simple, to all that had been so perplexing? Had the 
key, that I was too dull to find, been dropt upon my path by these 
random chatterers? Nelly! Arthur! Has this been a game at hide 
and seek, longer, but not half so merry as those we used to play 
together when children ? 

One of the servants met me as I entered. ‘ Mr. Arthur, sir, has 
been seeking you all about. I believe he is now in my lady’s dress- 
ing-room.” I looked up, and saw Nelly leaning over the banisters. 
She had seen me as I came, and was waiting to speak to me, 
evidently with some anxiety, as I saw from her tearful agitated 
countenance. 

“ Oh, Philip,” she said, ‘‘ we want you—we want you.” She and I 
stood together for a few moments at the door of my aunt’s room, 
while, with her hand upon the lock, she prepared me in a few hurried 
whispers for the scene that was going on within. Arthur had been 
long attached and engaged to a beautiful Mrs. Hervey, the widow of 
one of his brother officers. They had been much thrown together, 
and under circumstances that had called forth feelings of peculiar 
interest. Arthur's heart was gone before he knew, “And the lady 
was poor, and had three children, and my aunt, you know,” said 
Nelly, “has her own views; and Arthur felt that this attachment 
would not meet them, and had not known, just at once, how to break 
it to her. And——” Nelly said no more. Arthur's heart had gone 
before he knew—before he knew that he had one. To lose one’s 
heart may be a crime, but to Aave one at all, is not this the true 
original mistake, and would not my aunt so consider it? She who 
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had planned for son and step-son, daughter and step-daughter, that 
sort of ready-made felicity which seems, as we look round the world, 
to fit and wear (?) as well as the article we choose for ourselves most 
carefully, how would she bear this self-assertion from her youngest 
and her favourite son? We entered. My uncle, so I discovered 
afterwards, was in the room, but, at the first glance, I saw no one but 
my aunt and Arthur. They sat, confronting each other, looking most 
unlike their everyday selves, and yet, strange to say (a resemblance 
I had never before perceived) most singularly like each other. My 
aunt looked as I had never before seen her, flushed and indignant ; 
and Arthur, very pale, wore about his eyes an air of settled, patient 
determination which fully justified his jesting declaration of being 
“his mother’s son.” I never saw an aspect which had so gained in 
dignity. He stood taller by the head and shoulders than the youth 
from whom I had parted so lately. He had shaken off concealment, 
and with it the embarrassing consciousness of a false position which 
had lately begun to fetter him, and he now looked up, honest, 
truthful, and affectionate, every inch the man he was. 

There was a pause as we came in. My aunt broke it by saying to 
me in a dry and severe tone—“ And have you, too, Philip, been 
cognisant of this affair? Arthur’s mother has: been the only one, I 
suppose, left in the dark.” 

But Nelly answered for me. “ Philip has known nothing till this 
moment of Arthur’s attachment to Mrs. Hervey. I,’ she continued, 
in a low tone, and blushing very deeply, “ was the only one.” 

** Yes, and you, Eleanor,” returned my aunt, bursting into tears, 
and calling her, as is usual in moments of displeasure, by her name 
at full length ; “ You, Eleanor, the last person, the very last whom I 
could have suspected of so playing upon one who had stood to you 
in the place of a mother.” 

“Playing upon you!” exclaimed Nelly, with a flash of sudden 
indignation, “‘ What caz you mean, Aunt Aspinall?” 

“IT mean,” she said, losing for a moment (the single one, I believe, 
of her whole life) her long-practised, habitual self-command, “ that I 
have been the dupe of a set of children.” She rose, and paced up 
and down the room in violent agitation. My uncle, too, arose, and 
with his accustomed deliberation, led her to the open window. There 
was a momentary silence, which Arthur was the first to break. 
“ Mother,” he said, quietly, “if you have indeed been deceived, it 
has not been by us, but by something in your own mind, which has 
led you to plan for me and for Nelly things which never crossed our 
own imaginations. It is not her fault,” he continued, with more 
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vehemence, “I suppose, nor mine, if we are differently constituted 
to those with whom you have had to do in general. My nature is 
one which does not easily adapt itself to arrangements. If I am 
ever to be happy, it must be by following where my heart leads ; but 
to make me miserable, mother, wretched and good-for-nothing for 
the rest of my life, would not require the exertion of half your 
talents.” 

Lady Aspinall turned from the window. Her face, though large 
tears were rolling down it, was calm. “Oh, Arthur,” she exclaimed, 
“that I should live to hear this from the lips of one of my children. 
I—I use my talents to make you miserable.” 

She said this with an air of dignity and tenderness that went 
straight to my heart, even mine, the stander-by, who knew that she 
was acting ; acting I mean, because, to her, life itself had grown a 
part not to be gone through in any other fashion—for this was with 
her a moment of real feeling. Arthur was penetrated with remorse. 
“TI did not,” he broke in, “‘ say so, mean so ;” but Nelly stole up to 
my aunt, put her arms about her neck, and kissed away those last 
resentful tears. ‘“‘ No, dear aunt,” she whispered, “ you never made 
anyone among us miserable, only sometimes you may have tried, 
perhaps, just a little too much, to make us happy.” 

My uncle heard this, and laughed, and turned to his wife with a 
soothing, ‘“‘ Come, dear Frances,” until at last she smiled, and kissed 
Arthur, and then Nelly, with a true mother’s kiss. 

And Arthur shook my hand, and looked at me as no one could 
look but Arthur, but said nothing. 

Arthur, I, and Nelly—we understood each other in that moment, 
and have done so ever since. 

Dora GREENWELL. 





NOTES & INCIDENTS. 


authors and artists have 

long felt the want of ‘a 

museum of costume, and 

it still remains a void. 

True it is that since the 

time of Shakspeare we 

have made great pro- 

gress in the rendering 

both of pictorial and dra- 

\ matic art, and even the 

7. sculptor of to-day can be 

= heroic without adopting 

a toga or a buskin. Gar- 

— rick would not now be 

tolerated, as Macbeth, or 

Lear, in a court suit with 

a huge wig, playing to 

Cordelia in hoops. A mu- 

* seum of costume should 

be in epochs, illustrated - 

by model and by picture, 

somewhat as the French 

department in the Louvre, where they commenced with specimens col- 
lected from the International Exhibition of 1867, the admirable examples 
from Sweden, life-size figures, leaving little to be desired, either as 
models of the natives, or their habiliments, perfect studies alike useful 
to the ethnologist or the artist. Arms and armour have long been 
preserved, and many and beautiful are the examples that have been 
handed down to us—the museum of the Tower testifies to this—whilst 
moth and damp have destroyed most textile fabrics and articles of 
leather, the form of which we alone know by picture, monument, or 
brass. Formerly, the only museum of costume was at Dresden, and 
that store bore resemblance to Rag-fair—being quite the opposite of 
popular wax-work displays, where, with some semblance of probability, 
probity is set at nought. In 1862, Mr. Leighton, as superintendent of 
the “ Arts-Design” department of the International Exhibition, proposed 
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to Her Majesty’s Commissioners, a century of costume, to form a col- 
lection coeval with the period of Art displayed in the great galleries 
at South Kensington; but for some reason connected with the Depart- 
ment of Art, it was not carried out, though revived by the above- 
named artist in association with a memorial to Shakspeare, at one of the 
Tercentenary meetings in London, a year after. Had the Metropolitan 
Committee seeking to honour the world’s poet, gone in for a museum of 
Costume, the Drama, and Music, they would doubtless have met with 
much sympathy, and laid the foundation of a practical useful institution, 
such as the late Mr. Charles Kean would have consulted when, as an 
archzxologist, he mounted Shakspeare’s plays to the age and body of their 
periods. The historian, poet, painter, decorator, player, and antiquary, the 
fabricant of stuffs and maker of many wares, often desire to consult cos- 
tume, and the race should be, who will form the first collection. As a 
portion of a great medizval museum (possessing a few specimens), it 
would be apropos, at Brompton; but for prints and books, the Royal 
Academy Library at Burlington House is more central. Within the 
period of the Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine, the records of fashion have 
been amply illustrated by engraving, specimens of which could easily be 
obtained. Civilisation, when she banished national costume, inflicted a 
tyranny unknown before, costly alike to health and purse—a despotism 
that set season and climate at nought ; as if a great State could not exist 
without fickle fashions. The ancient Greek costume fully refutes this 
fallacy. 

How long before the velocipedestrian mania attacks young England ? 
France revived the obsolete machine and gave interest and excitement to 
its use by altering its form from the four-wheel species, safe as a three- 
legged stool, to the graceful two-whecler that demands skill and dexterity 
from the trundler. From our neighbours across the channel the furore 
migrated to our brethren across the Atlantic, passing over us. The 
go-a-head vehicle is exactly suited to American ideas ; walking, say the 
New York wags, is on its last legs. Schools, with the imposing name of 
Velocinasiums, for teaching the young idea how to gyrate, are being 
established; races are being rolled; men and boys are whizzing here, 
there, and everywhere, at the speed of twelve miles an hour. Inventors 
are improving the machines, and manufacturers are making them whole- 
sale, the supply at present falling short of the demand. Our turn may 
come yet. Or have we had it? ‘There was a considerable rage for 
velocipedes in England some thirty years ago. There may be those 
living who can recollect seeing no less a man than Michael Faraday 
spinning one up Hampstead Hill; he was very fond of the exercise, and, 
we may infer, saw good init. Did he originate his own machine? The 
velocipede appears to have had several inventors. Nicéphore Nitpce, one 
of the fathers of photography, has been set down as the first. But he was 
not. An old Paris newspaper, bearing date July 27, 1779, tells of some 
novel feats of locomotion performed by MM. Blanchard and Masurier, 
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with a machine whereof the description exactly represents the old form of 
velocipede, only it was ornamented with a figure-head in the shape of an 
eagle whose outspread wings served as tillers to the steering wheel. But 
this may not have been the earliest of pedal locomotors. It is natural to 
suppose that the idea would suggest itself to the first man who turned 
alternate into circular motion—to the inventor of the crank, in fact. 





IN last month’s obituary notice of William Harrison, read “ Mac- 
farren” for “ Macfarson.” This is a printer’s error. If those who are 
curious in such matters will consult “ The Laughing Song” in Loder’s 
opera of “ The Night Dancers” they will discover a mistake of another 
kind, which Mr. Macfarren once made. 





IN the old days, Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine had many imitators. They 
tried to work out some of Mr. Urban’s subjects, as modern imitators of 
his new series have done; but they rarely interfered with his title. Dr. 
Johnson attacked them fiercely nevertheless, called them quacks and 
robbers, and spoke of them with mingled contempt and pity. What 
would he have said in behalf of his friend Cave, if some specially suc- 
cessful effort for additional popularity had brought out Zhe Country 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and The Young Gentleman’s Magazine? The 
competition of 1750 was paradisiacal to that of the present century. One 
or two worn-out garments which Sylvanus Urban recently threw aside 
are seized upon for a new periodical called Zhe Register. We do not 
complain of this ; but we should be glad if the writer of “ Dialogues of 
the Dead” in Ouce a Week would ask Dr. Johnson’s opinion upon the 
present law of copyright, with special reference to the pirating of famous 
titles and well-known title pages. 





THE Poet Laureate has been often credited with having originated the 
idea, so happily worked out in his Princess, of an university for ladies, 


With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates with their golden hair ; 


but the outline of such an institution is to be found in one of the un- 
finished MSS. of no less a person than that of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
who, in an essay addressed to Queen Charlotte, written apparently 
while he was residing at East Burnham, soon after his marriage with 
Miss Linley, suggests the establishment of a college for ladies in England 
on the same plan as that followed by Madame de Maintenon at St. Cyr. 
The king, he supposes, would of course have no objection to “grant 
Hampton Court, or some other place, for the purpose,” and he adds 
(addressing the queen), “as it is to be immediately under your Majesty’s 
patronage, so should your Majesty be the first member of it. Let the 
constitution of it be like that of an university ; your Majesty chancellor, 
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with some of the first ladies in the kingdom sub-chancellors ; whose care 
it shall be to provide instructors of real merit. The classes are to be 
distinguished by age, none by degree; for, as their qualification should 
be gentility, they are all equal. The instructors should be women, except 
for the languages. Latin and Greek should not be learnt ; for the frown 
of pedantry destroys the blush of humility. The practical part of the 
sciences should be taught, as for instance, astronomy. In history the 
ladies would find that there are other passions in man beside love.” And 
then after some remarks on novels and romances, which he sums up by 
excluding from the ladies’ colleges “all novels that show human nature 
depraved,”—much as Plato banished poets from his model Republic,—he 
concluded by enumerating the good effects which the examples of female 
virtue would produce not only on the “girl of the period,” but on persons 
of the opposite sex. This essay is mentioned in Tom Moore’s “ Life of 
Sheridan,” but as it does not appear in the published collections of his 
works, “ Sylvanus Urban” may be pardoned for placing it on permanent 
record here. 

WHAT clastic consciences some strict church-goers enjoy! I live within 
a stone’s throw of a church and a chapel, and the number of cabs and 
carriages that pass me on Sunday mornings—especially such damp ones 
as we have lately had—full of godly folk going to pray that their hearts 
may be inclined to keep the law that prohibits the performance of work 
by servants and cattle on the Sabbath day, impresses me with the belief 
that there is a vast deal more practical unholiness among goody people 
than they would have us believe. If you tax them with it they say that 
they must ride to church or stay at home, and that they hold the first to 
be the least of the two evils. Thus the fault is reflected upon those whose 
duty it is to arrange and furnish places of worship and those who ought 
to provide for the comforts and convenience of worshippers. Why should 
we, who must go wet-coated to church sometimes, be compelled to sit in 
our watery garments, and soak our feet in the drippings from our 
umbrellas? Every church ought to be provided with proper receptacles 
for the weather shields that our climate renders necessary, either in the 
pews themselves, which are now most strangely deficient in this particular, 
or in some duly appointed vestibule, under the charge of an authorised 
attendant. Of the space that is sacrificed and the money that is spent 
upon adornment of ecclesiastical buildings, surely a little might be spared 
to make them more fit to receive Christians than they now are. Cold, 
dreary, cheerless unfitness seems to be the highest aspiration of the 
designers of church interiors in the present day. 





A FRIEND of ours has a very fine dog of the retriever breed. All who 
saw it advised that it should be sent to the Birmingham show. A month 
ago it was resolved that this advice should be acted upon. The coachman, 
who had known the dog for years, was thereupon instructed to get the 
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animal into condition, Thomas began his work with tender care, dressing 
the dog’s coat, and looking after him with unusual attention. Nelson 
grew dull and moody under the treatment, and at last, when he was put 
into a new collar and saw himself dragging a spotless chain, he refused to 
notice his master or any one else. The dog evidently felt that he was the 
object of some wretched design. By-and-by the time for his removal 
arrived. Thomas patted him and coaxed him, but Nelson resisted all 
friendly appeals, though he permitted Thomas and a couple of other 
servants to lift him into an open light cart. The coachman chained his com- 
panion to the seat, and away they started for the show. When just upon 
the borders of the family estate, Nelson suddenly leaped upon the coach- 
man, pulled him down upon his back, and seized the reins in his mouth. 
The horse, a quiet, steady beast, continued the even tenor of his way, and 
Thomas, in a wholesome fright, dared not interfere with the dog, which 
continued to exhibit ugly signs of desperation. Failing to stop the horse 
by means of the reins, Nelson, plunging to the full length of his chain, 
seized the horse’s tail, and by this time Thomas coming to the front, 
turned the horse round, and drove home, unmolested by Nelson, who, 
however, regarded him with a watchful and threatening eye. “1 knew 
he’d never go, sir,” said Thomas; “he never meant to go,” and he did 
not go. The story is worthy of a place in “ Jesse’s Anecdotes.” 


IN the life of Percy by the Rev. John Pickford, M.A., prefixed to “the 
Folio MS.” lately published, mention is made of Dromore having been, a 
century before Percy’s time, the scene of the labours of Jeremy Taylor, 
who held the see in conjunction with those of Down and Connor, and is 
there buried. It is in contemplation to erect a chancel there by way of 
memorial to the author of “ Holy Living” and “ Holy Dying ”—a Bishop 
whose praise is in all the Churches—should funds sufficient be raised for 
the purpose. The Church population at Dromore is one of the largest in 
Ireland, amounting to 3,700. Mr. Pickford’s memoir of Percy has elicited 
from Mr, J. Payne Collier an interesting account of a personal recollection 
of the Bishop some sixty-five years ago, which is recorded in Votes and 
Queries. Mr. Collier also prints there a “ Morning Spring-Song,” which he 
imagines Percy to have copied from some old lyrical work which had fallen 
in his way, though he has ransacked in vain to find it in the pages of 
Herrick, Drayton and Daniel. From internal evidence, it would not seem 
as if the arrow ever issued from the quiver of the Bishop, It has far more 
the joyous ring of old Herrick, who wrote— 

‘* Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying ; 


And that same flower which smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying.” 








CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 





GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. URBAN,—In looking over that very excellent work by John Henry 
Parker, Esq., F.S.A., &c., “An Introduction to the Study of Gothic 
Architecture,” I came upon the following passage (p. 98), “At the same 
period,” (1195-1205) “ but continuing later, we have Glasgow Cathedral, 
the work commenced by Bishop Joceline, in 1195 : he was buried in the 
crypt, which proves the completion of that part of the work, one of the 
finest crypts in existence.” Now, MR. URBAN, there is one or two mis- 
takes here ; Joceline was not buried in Glasgow, but “he died at his old 
abbey of Melrose, and was also buried there, 1199. Again, Joceline did 
not commence this building in 1195, for “ between 1189 and 1192 we find 
him anxiously engaged in the restoration of his cathedral,” the former 
one having been consumed by fire ({gue consumpta). To build his new 
one he seems to have imported (probably from England) one of the church 
building fraternities, then so common there, for which he obtained the 
royal protection; he also at the same time formed a society to collect 
funds for his building, which was also sanctioned by the king. This 
building of Joceline’s being consecrated in 1197 also shows the mistake 
of the above 1195 date. 

Again, this crypt of Glasgow Cathedral (the present one) seems not to 
have been built by Joceline, but by a successor of his, viz., Bishop Bon- 
dington, between 1233 and 1258. 

The style and character of the work of Glasgow crypt is too florid to 
be so early as Joceline’s time. There is a transitional pillar near the 
south-west corner of the said crypt, which looks like part of an older build- 
ing than the present ; it is about 6} feet high, over all, including square 
pedestal, 21} inches broad and 5 inches thick, shaft 4 feet 1 inch high and 
17 inches through narrowest way, the shape being the “ vesica piscis,” or 
sharp pointed oval; the capital is ornamented with foliage, and the 
abacus, 6} inches thick, is octagonal, with the lower part chamfered off 
by a slight curve, with a small moulding on the square close above 
chamfer, the abacus is 31 inches across. This pillar is supposed by local 
antiquaries to be part of Joceline’s building ; it is attached to the wall. 

Mr. Honeyman, architect, who, in 1854, published a small pamphlet on 
* The Age of Glasgow Cathedral, and of the Effigy in the Crypt” (which 
effigy he proves to be Robert Wiseheart’s, the “ Warlike Bishop” 1316), 
is very decided in his opinion that the present crypt and choir are the 
work of Bishop Bondington, and that the nave is later still. 
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Billings, again, says that the whole lower division of the western end 
is the oldest. These two assertions look like contradictions, but I be- 
lieve both may be right so far. Supposing that Bondington really built 
the present crypt, the query arises, upon what site did he build it? 
Answer, Bondington may have built his crypt on a new site immediately 
on to the east end of Joceline’s building. Bondington, desiring a new 
and larger choir for his contemplated change in his cathedral services, 
built the present one, on the completion of which he introduced the 
church ritual of Sarum. 

He also established the liberties and customs of Salisbury as the con- 
stitution of Glasgow Cathedral. 

About 1260, therefore, we would have Bondington’s new crypt and 
choir connected to Joceline’s building. Joceline’s portion, however, must 
have been greatly altered since then, for assuming Billings to be correct 
in his above quotation, he also says that “the entire body of the nave 
is of much later date.” 

The base of the nave is very plain, no mouldings, but merely three dis- 
tinct slopes with a square break between each, which contrasts strongly 
with the more elaborate bases of the crypt and transepts ; the junction of 
the two bases is plainly seen outside of where the Norman pillar is. 

I shall say nothing further regarding this, but I consider that Glasgow 
Cathedral (which is the only one entire on the mainland of Scotland) 
deserves to be far more thoroughly examined and explained than it has 
yet been. 

There is some fine and curious work about it. On the east end of Lady 
Chapel, the two northern and two southern lancets have the tooth orna- 
ment deeply cut, running up between the shafts; the capitals of the 
northern ones especially being exquisitely carved, having a succession of 
pairs of doves pecking, enclosed in foliage, shaped into something like an 
ornamental heart. The capitals, also, immediately to the east of these, 
have grotesques, finely wrought, having the head of man, body of a bird, 
and lions’ claws, and appear as if looking out from underneath the foliage 
above. 

The tooth ornament is seen on face of arches leading from aisles of 
choir to nave. At two centre windows of east end of crypt, the tooth 
ornament is also found finely and deeply undercut ; these two windows 
are formed each of two lancets, which are connected on outside by a 
dripstone, which forms one pointed arch above, leaving a space which 
might have been pierced for tracery, but is not. 

There is no tracery in windows of crypt. In choir above, however, 
plate tracery is found, some of it of rather uncommon pattern, so far as 
I am aware, several eyes having the form of a pointed trefoil arch, sup- 
ported by a row of small shafts, lying at an angle of about 45 degrees; 
they approach at base—the shape of eye reminding one of a mitre. 

Every person must be struck with the diminutive appearance of Glasgow 
Cathedral on approaching it from the west, on account of the want of 
western towers. These, however, and not so very long ago either, existed ; 
and, because it was supposed that they did not form part of Joceline’s 
building, and were only about 600 years old, they were quietly removed 
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to make room for—nothing! I most heartily join with Billings in his 
denunciation of this act of Vandalism. 

As a centre finial there is now stuck up a paltry cross in place of the 
old Scottish lion which formerly sat there. It is a great pity that these 
and other landmarks, after having, through the courage of the craftsmen 
of Glasgow, escaped the storms of the sixteenth century, should in this 
nineteenth century have been torn down with the enlightened sanction 
of those in authority. 

It is a question with some whether our Scottish cathedrals and monas- 
teries, built before the War of Independence, were of English or conti- 
nental construction. I therefore hope, by-and-by, to hear the opinion of 
Mr. Parker upon this point. 

I believe that he has fallen into the mistakes I alluded to, by inadver- 
tently taking for granted as correct some remarks he has read somewhere 
on the subject, he not having seen Glasgow Cathedral himself, or having 
had his attention particularly drawn to its history. I hope, however, he 
will now find an opportunity of examining it for himself—I am, &c., 


PICTUS. 





PARISH REGISTERS. 


MR. URBAN,—The following entry, somewhat similar to the one you 
noticed in your number for January, occurs in the register for this 
parish :-—* 1674. Jan” 10", John, a negro servant of Mr. Pepperill, about 
the age of nineteen yeares, upon declaration of his faith before the con- 
gregation, was baptised.” This entry is the only one of the kind in the 
whole set of registers,--Yours, &c., 


Bovinger, near Ongar. B. L. 








OBITUARY MEMOIRS. 





SIR R. MAYNE, K.C.B. 


At the close of last year died, at his residence in Chester Square, from 
the effects of an operation for an abscess, Sir Richard Mayne, Chief 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police. He was of Irish extraction, 
and was born in 1796. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
afterwards at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took the usual degrees, 
and being called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, he joined the Northern 
Circuit. On the establishment of the new police, in 1829, he was 
appointed, together with the late Col. Rowan, joint Commissioner of the 
Force; and in that position he had placed upon him the responsibility, 
not only of organising the force itself, but of providing the raw material 
out of which it was composed. In spite of the great unpopularity of the 
scheme, he succeeded in the task laid upon him; and he received the 
Order of the Bath in recognition of his public services. He was a man 


of untiring energy and business habits; and his popularity is shown by 
the fact that a large sum of money has been subscribed among members 
of the police force which he commanded, for the purpose of erecting a 
monument to his memory. 





THE KING OF SIAM. 


WE do not usually look to royalty, and especially to the royalty of 
semi-civilisation, to furnish instances of scientific martyrdom. Yet did 
the Supreme King of Siam die under circumstances that justify us in 
citing him as such an instance. Journeying to Hua Wan, to view the 
solar eclipse of August last, and to assist the French expedition in select- 
ing a station for its observers, he was attacked with fever, produced, it 
was thought, by jungle malaria. Eight Siamese men of rank who accom- 
panied him were similarly prostrated, and all have since died. The 
king rallied and lingered till the first of October last, when the fever ter- 
minated fatally. As an Oriental monarch he was a remarkable man. He 
was born on October 18, 1804, and educated at a Buddhist monastery. 
He studied all the Indo-China dialects, in middle life acquiring the 
French language from Roman Catholic missionaries, and English by 
the assistance of missionaries from the United States; he became an 
extensive reader of European and American publications. His reading 
engendered in him a taste for our European customs, which, as far as 
possible, he introduced and adopted in his court. When, and with what 
view, he commenced the pursuit of astronomical science, we know not ; 
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whether as a hobby or from the thought that it would bring benefit to his 
country and people. Certain it is,that as an astronomer, at least, he 
deserves a higher place than we should accord to a mere amateur. He 
contyibuted to the Bangkok Calendar calculations of eclipses and occulta- 
tions of stars by the moon, and otherwise so distinguished himself in the 
science that the Royal Astronomical Society elected him, in 1856, one of 
its honorary fellows. Subsequently her Majesty sent him a present of 
books and scientific instruments in acknowledgment of the magnificent 
gifts laid at her feet by the Siamese ambassadors of 1857. His reign as 
Supreme King commenced in 1851, when popular acclamation called him 
to the throne which, for twenty-seven years, had been held by an usurper, 
his brother. The bent of his mind influenced the acts of. his government, 
and to his enlightenment and liberality are to be ascribed the advance- 
ment and prosperity that marked his reign, and that must exert a happy 
influence upon the future well-being of the country. His regal name was 
Somdel Phra Paramandr Maha Mangkut, which signifies his Majesty the 
King encircled with the Great Crown. His eldest son, Chau Fa Chula 
Longkorn, has succeeded to the throne ; let us hope that he inherits the 
parental virtues. 





ROSSINI. 


In November last died, in his apartments in the Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Antin, Paris, aged 76, Giacomo Rossini, the eminent composer. His 
death was not unexpected at the last, for his health had been gradually 
declining for some time previously, and he had already passed the allotted 
threescore years and ten. Though Italian by birth,—his native place 
being Pesaro,—he was thoroughly French in all his ways and sympathies, 
perhaps because that nation appreciated his genius so well ; be this as it 
may, however, it is certain that nowhere did he feel so much in his own 
element as in the gay and brilliant Parisian society, among the highest 
circles of which he was always a well-received and welcome guest. 
Among his greatest friends were Auber, Meyerbeer, and Gustave Doré, 
all of whom, together with many other men of note, he used to entertain 
liberally at his summer residence at Passy. Strangely enough, Auber used 
to foretell in what order they would die ; namely, first Meyerbeer, then 
Rossini—which prediction came true; Auber, the survivor, is still hale 
and hearty, although senior to the two who have gone before him. The 
Viennese admired this great composer’s works almost as much as the 
Parisians. However, he seems to have had little sympathy with German 
taste, as his music is of a less ponderous and grave style than that of 
Mendelssohn and Beethoven, their two greatest composers. In London 
Rossini was well received ; he spent but five months in our capital, but 
in that short time he received no less a sum than 10,000/., which is a 
plain proof that we are not unwilling to reward foreign genius,—possibly 
because we have so little native merit on which to lavish it. Rossini 
was twice married: his first wife was a Mdlle. Colbrand; she died in 
1845, and two years later he married Mdlle. Olympe Pélissier, who sur- 
vives him. “ Mosé in Egitto” may be called his chef d’euvre, although 
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there are many other famous ones ; in fact, so many, that in this limited 
space we cannot record them all, but we give a few :—“ Il Barbiére di 
Siviglia,” which first came on the boards at Rome, and was far from 
being properly appreciated; “La Cenerentola” was better received. 
At Naples appeared “Semiramide” and “La Donna del Lago,” also 
“Tancredi” and “La Gazza Ladra.” “Guillaume Tell,” is a charming 
operetta, which, compared with his great “ Stabat Mater,” shows how he 
could excel in different styles. Rossini’s admirers will be glad to hear 
that the inhabitants of his native place have resolved to erect a statue to 
the memory of “the Swan of Pesaro.” 


PRINCIPAL FORBES. 


ON the last day of the old year there died, at Clifton, at the age of 60, 
James David Forbes, D.C.L., and L.L.D., sometime Principal of the 
united colleges of St. Salvador and St. Leonard at St. Andrew’s. He was 
a son of the late Sir William Forbes, Bt., of Pitsligo, N. B. ; was born in 
1808, and was educated at the University of Edinburgh, where he gained 
early distinction by his devotion to natural science. In 1833, he was 
appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy in his University, and while 
holding this post he published his “ Travels in the Alps of Savoy,” his 
“ Norway and its Glaciers,” and his “ Papers on the Theory of Glaciers.” 
He was also a large contributor, on subjects connected with his favourite 
science, to the Transactions of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh, from whom he had received both the Keith and Rumford 
medals. He had resigned his Principalship a few months only before his 
decease. 


BARON DE ROTHSCHILD. 


TOWARDS the close of the month of November, died, at his residence 
at Paris, the Baron James Rothschild, aged upwards of 70. He was one 
of the sons of Nathan Meyer Rothschild, the founder of the house which 
bears his name ; and he had lived nearly all his life in Paris, where he 
was responsible for the administration of the branch house of the Roth- 
schilds. His connection with affairs of state in France dated from the 
Restoration, and he was in confidential relations with all the ministers of 
that period, whom he aided with his counsel and intelligence. His action 
was not less during the reign of Louis Philippe, when he gave the greatest 
impulse to the establishment of railways in France. The revolution of 
February found him at his post ; in the general turmoil of the times, he 
helped to save the commerce and industry of the country from an addi- 
tional catastrophe ; and, it is said, that the Bank of France and the house of 
Rothschild proved, at that time, the two pillars on which the state leant 
for support. He was commonly called “the King of Bankers and the 
Banker of Kings,” and his taste and judgment in the fine arts were ad- 
mitted to be as sound and unquestionable as they were in matters of 
finance. He was generous and charitable, and extremely devoted to his 
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family. In the Revolution of July he subscribed 12,000 francs for the 
wounded of “the three Days,” and no less than four times that amount 
for those wounded in the Revolution of February, although his villa of 
Suresnes had been destroyed and sacked by the ungovernable mob. He 
was a sound and sensible financier, and was thoroughly opposed to the 
modern system of the Crédit Mobilier, and, indeed, to all crude and rash 
speculations. He died so rich, that a legacy duty of 500,000/., at the rate 
of one per cent., was paid on his property. 





M. BERRYER. 


PIERRE ANTOINE BERRYER, the most eminent legal orator of modern 
France, who died at the close of November last, was the son of Pierre N. 
Berryer, a celebrated advocate in his day, who was counsel for the 
doomed family of Louis XVI. He was born in 1790, and commenced his 
career at the bar when little more than just of age. In early life he 
proclaimed the fall of the great Napoleon, and mounted the white 
cockade. In 1815 he gained his first laurels as an orator while associated 
with his father in the defence of Marshal Ney: he subsequently defended 
Generals Debelle and Cambronne. About 1830 he was chosen a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and from that time forward he acted as the 
strongest and most chivalrous supporter of the Bourbons. He silently 
acquiesced in the state of things around him under Louis Philippe, and he 
used his influence in dissuading the exiled branch from risking valuable 
lives in making hopeless attempts to regain their hereditary crown. He 
sat as a Deputy for many years, representing the constituency of Marseilles ; 
and in 1854 was elected a member of the French Academy. He defended 
Louis Napoleon after his unsuccessful attempt to invade France at 
Boulogne in 1840, and eighteen years later stood up in defence of the 
Count de Montalembert, when prosecuted by the Imperial Government, on 
account of his powerful pamphlet contrasting the free institutions of 
England with the despotism of the French Empire. In spite of this, 
however, and of his strong and undisguised Legitimist opinions, he 
retained the friendship and regard of moderate men of all parties, and so 
lately as 1863, he offered himself—along with M. Thiers—as a candidate 
for the Corps Legislatif, and took the oaths of allegiance. In his oratorical 
powers he has been compared to the present Earl of Derby when in the 
prime of life. In November 1865 he was entertained at a banquet given 
in his honour by the Benchers of the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn—a dinner 
at which his old friend, Lord Brougham, was present: and on returning 
to his own country he received a similar honour from the Bar of Besancon 
and Bordeaux. M. Berryer married early in life, but became a widower 
many years ago. He has left a son to inherit his name. He was followed 
to the tomb by a great many public bodies, including many members of 
the French, and also of the English Bar : the officiating minister was M. 
Dupanloup, and no less than eight funeral orations were delivered over 
his grave. 








